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The Editor Previews 
Issue 


This 


Orn leading article this month is an 
innovation: the books Dwicut BurToN 
discusses in “The Novel for the Adoles- 
cent’’ were written especially for adoles- 
cent readers. The treatment is literary, in 
the tradition of our leads, and refresh- 
ingly forthright in its praise and censure. 


Epytu W. calls her paper 
“Techniques in Teaching High School 
Students To Listen.’’ It may raise at 
least two questions in readers’ minds: Do 
our high school students really know how 
to listen when they have sufficient mo- 
tive? If they were always well motivated, 
would the habit of good listening displace 
the present habit of woolgathering? 


PRESIDENT PAUL FARMER’s editorial, 
“A Time for Fundamentals,” gives us in 
one page the key to his current thinking 
and to the Cincinnati convention pro- 
gram. Youcan read it in two minutes and 
think about it for months. Take it first. 


CLARE M. GILLESPIE and HAROLD 
ZLOTNIK explain in ‘What Makes Me 
Tick?” an unusual but valuable use they 
have made of the common autobiograph- 
ical assignment. Their unit seems to have 
taken only four or five class periods and 
certainly was worth that much time 
either for the reality it gave to writing or 
for the social illumination it supplied. 
The rapport of students and teachers 
must have been much improved. 


Many experienced, able teachers say 
that even students in the lower third of 
the class often make important contribu- 
tions to the interpretation of literature or 
the solution of a problem. In ‘“Discus- 
sion—a Basic Procedure in Teaching 
English.” P. MERvILLE Larson de- 
scribes a successful technique for tapping 
this reservoir of ability without undue 


expenditure of class time. Other learnings 
occur at the same time. 


In “Words in the Way”’ Ken Macro- 
RIE defends the pupil for some of his 
turgid writing and points out the remov- 
able cause of the fault. When Macrorie 
restores the communication impulse, the 
bungling decreases. 


Dorotuy Drxon puts her finger on 
several weak spots in the English pro- 
gram of most cities. Some of the weak- 
nesses, such as the teacher’s lack of train- 
ing in speech, can be remedied by the in- 
dividual teacher. Most of them should be 
attacked by local organizations of teach- 
ers of English. Read her ‘‘Administering 
a Full Language Program” for a pic- 
ture of the English teacher’s heaven. 


Although Wixi1AM Morr writes about 
“Glamour in Grammar,” he claims only 
to have found one way to teach grammar 
with little pain and good results. We 
think his procedure suggestive enough to 
warrant your careful consideration. 


The “Round Table’’ in this issue has a 
greater circumference than usual. Be 
especially sure to look at “Basic Prin- 
ciples in Teaching Oral Communica- 
tion,” a statement of principles by the 
NCTE Committee on Speech, through 
its chairman, MARGARET PAINTER. And 
Irvinc HaLpErin’s “Combining Art Ap- 
preciation and Imaginative Writing” is a 
report from one of the frontiers of educa- 
tion. 


Although this has been a lean season 
for fiction, ““New Books” in this issue in- 
cludes novels by Cardinal Spellman, Ir- 
win Shaw, Lion Feuchtwanger, and Mil- 
dred Walker. Kay Boyle’s nonfiction is 
equally vivid. 
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The Novel for the Adolescent 


DWIGHT L. 


Lirerarvre for adolescents” and “‘ado- 
lescent literature” are terms which 
should not be used synonomously but 
often are. Novels for the adolescent 
reader may represent mature literary art 
as surely as novels for the adult reader 
may not. This is one prefatory remark 
for any discussion of novels for the 
adolescent. There are others. One is that 
when we speak of “adolescent readers” 
we may feel that we are talking about a 
very limited audience, but actually the 
“adolescent” or “the adolescent reader” 
is something only theoretical and amor- 
phous, for, as every high school teacher 
knows, the quantitative and qualitative 
differences in reactions to literature are 
as great among adolescent readers as 
among the general reading population. 
In this discussion “the adolescent” re- 
fers to a person who might usually be 
found in Grades [X—XII of the high 
school. 

Perhaps it should be said, too, that the 
writers under discussion here have not all 
written specifically for the adolescent 
public. Several of them have aimed their 
work at the general public, but their 
writing generally or certain specific 


: Assistant professor and chairman, Department 
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novels may have special relevance for 
adolescent readers. Conversely, several 
of the writers have chosen adolescence as 
their specific domain. I shall be con- 
cerned with this group first. 

Maureen Daly’s one novel, Seventeenth 
Summer, perhaps captures better than 
any other novel the spirit of adolescence. 
Probably one reason for this is that the 
author was so near adolescence herself 
when she wrote the book. In fiction with 
adolescent protagonists and in our think- 
ing about the adolescent generally, we 
have never freed ourselves from Booth 
Tarkington’s influence, which has pro- 
jected itself into 1951 as the Corliss 
Archer-Henry Aldrich tradition, a vision 
of adolescence which infuriates the ado- 
lescent, amuses some adults, and adds 
nothing to the understanding of either. 
Seventeenth Summer is a cogent refutation 
of Tarkington’s Seventeen. Basically, 
Seventeenth Summer is a serious story be- 
cause adolescents, particularly seven- 
teen-year-olds, are basically serious- 
minded. In simple plot the novel is the 
story of the love affair between Angie 
Morrow and Jack Duluth and their ex- 
periment in “going steady.” This love is 
a serious, almost all-consuming kind of 
love, and this is important because 
adolescents can be serious about love, as 
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the engagement rings on the fingers of 
high school girls affirm. The love be- 
tween Angie and Jack has its erotic 
aspects, and this, too, is healthy. Many 
writers have been loath to admit the 
eroticism in adolescent relations. 

In the magnificently conceived ending 
of the book, Angie, because of her sum- 
mer love affair, gains a flash of insight in- 
to life. We are not left with the tacit 
promise that Angie and Jack will some 
day, despite separation, marry and live 
happily ever after. The fact that the 
book is written in the first person adds 
impact through giving the reader the 
impression that he is peeping into a high 
school girl’s secret diary. 

More than just a love story of two 
adolescents, Seventeenth Summer, with 
its introspection and fine mastery of the 
scene, portrays the adolescent validly in 
several of his important relationships— 
with his family, with his age mates, and, 
very important, with himself. In each of 
these three aspects, Miss Daly is dis- 
cerning. 

Paul Annixter, whose Swiftwater ap- 
peared last year, gives promise of possible 
interesting things to come. The author’s 
experience in the wilderness gives him the 
ability to communicate a feeling for the 
beauty of wild places. Like The Yearling, 
Swiftwater presents through its main 
characters, Cam Calloway and his son 
Bucky, a compromise between a Tho- 
reau-like attitude toward nature and the 
exigencies of present-day living. Cam is 
killed in refusing to make this compro- 
mise, and it is for Bucky to consummate 
it. Interwoven with this is the theme of 
a boy growing up. When Cam is injured, 
Bucky takes over the winter trap line, 
and his battle one day with the dreaded 
wolverine is the best scene in the book. 
The scene is brilliant for its action and 
suspense alone. But, more than that, it is 
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a symbol of the rendezvous with evil 
which is the legacy of every adolescent 
who faces life squarely, the theme with 
which, for example, Sherwood Anderson 
was concerned in “I Want To Know 
Why.” It is in this type of thing, espe- 
cially, that Annixter shows promise. 

The author experiments, too, with 
the much-used symbol of the wild goose 
and its. haunting call and attempts to 
provide with it a sort of unity for the 
novel. Cam’s notion that “a man’s soul 
could vault straight to the high here- 
after on a wild goose’s call” suggests the 
general meaning of the symbolism. Like 
Maureen Daly, Annixter presents an 
adolescent who is introspective, serious- 
minded, and believable. And, like Daly 
again, Annixter is interested in his pro- 
tagonist’s relationships with his family, 
his peers, and himself. The love plot 
which the author.apparently feels obliged 
to introduce seems to be the flaw of the 
book. It is unnecessary except to empha- 
size Bucky’s growth to maturity, which 
we would be aware of anyway. 

Books by Betty Cavanna have been 
among the most popular with young high 
school readers. Her principal characters 
are adolescent girls, her setting is the 
environs of Philadelphia, and her theme 
usually is the struggle of an adolescent 
girl to gain self-confidence. Of her five or 
six novels, one, Going on Sixteen, is note- 
worthy. The others are neither better 
nor worse than the dozens of innocuous 
girls’ stories which have flowed from the 
press in recent years. 

Going on Sixteen is compounded of the 
humdrum in adolescent life. It rests upon 
its genuineness and sincerity rather than 
upon melodrama. Julie, the heroine, is a 
somewhat shy, nondescript girl who lives 
on a farm with her father and commutes 
to the town high school by bus. The story 
carries her through three years of high 
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school to a point where she has appar- 
ently ‘found herself.”” The theme of the 
novel, although familiar, is handled well. 
The author avoids the easy assumptions 
present in many books with a similar 
theme, including others by herself. Boys, 
though they have a place in Julie’s life, 
are not the magic medium through which 
she suddenly blossoms. Julie does not go 
to the prom with the football captain or 
with any “dreamy” new boy who moves 
to town; nor does any aunt come to visit 
who teaches Julie how to dress and 
change her personality. Julie does not 
blossom at all; there is no metamor- 
phosis, but there is realistic evolution of 
character brought about by Julie’s own 
efforts and recognition of her faults and 
by the sympathetic guidance of a 
teacher. 

Miss Cavanna’s principal general 
strength lies in the perception with 
which she presents adolescents together. 
Her best scenes, notably in Spring Comes 
Riding and Going on Sixteen, are those in 
which groups of adolescents are at 
dances, movies, or in drugstores, situa- 
tions in which the unique social mores 
and conventions of adolescence are in 
operation. In Going on Sixteen the fresh- 
man dance scene is a bit of rare artistry. 

Miss Cavanna is weakest perhaps in 
her treatment of family relations and in 
characterization. Her fathers and moth- 
ers, except in Going on Sixteen, where the 
father is a well-drawn individual, run to 
stereotypes. The mothers are young, 
attractive, and laden with patient wis- 
dom; the fathers are intelligent, some- 
what indulgent, and in a state of mild 
frustration with their daughters, who 
wheedle them. Real family problems do 
not exist. Miss Cavanna is inclined to 
categorize her characters and then pro- 
ceed to the business of the story. This is 
a common fault; few writers for adoles- 


cents are skilful in character portrayal, 
Apparently, they feel either that the 
adolescent personality is not complex or 
that in books for adolescents all must be 
sacrificed for plot; neither generalization 
is valid. It is difficult to create a really 
believable adolescent in fiction, because 
in personality the adolescent, even more 
than the adult, is now one thing and 
now another. 

No discussion of novels for adolescents 
could ignore John R. Tunis, whose name 
is a legend with thousands of young 
readers. Tunis writes of sports, and he 
does so thrillingly and authentically; any 
writer who can do this is assured of a vast 
adolescent audience. A great contribu- 
tion of Tunis, whose success has inspired 
a host of imitators, is that he has con- 
quered the sports pulp and weaned from 
it the great population of sports-ob- 
sessed adolescents. 

Another attribute of Tunis is at once 
obvious. He is consistently and frankly 
didactic. He promotes a broad liberalism 
based upon his own conception of the 
American Dream. In All-American and 
Yea! Wildcats! he deals with the race 
issue. A City for Lincoln begins on the 
basketball court but quickly becomes 
the story of a liberal young coach’s cam- 
paign for mayor against the vested in- 
terests of the town. Frequently, Tunis’ 
didacticism is restricted to the moral 
sphere, as in World Series, when the 
young baseball player, who does not 
smoke, refuses a large sum of money 
offered him for a cigarette testimonial. 


_ Yet Tunis’ didacticism is much more im- 


portant to him than to his readers; he is 
widely read in spite of it rather than be- 
cause of it. As soon as Tunis gets away 
from the diamond or tennis court his 
appeal wanes. It is revealing that A City 
for Lincoln, his most didactic book, is 
also his least popular book. 
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Tunis believes in the basic goodness of 
people. There are few villains in his 
stories, although the “big shot”—in 
sports or in politics—occasionally is one. 
Tunis invests his heroes with the Lin- 
colnian traits of courage, honesty, hu- 
mility, and loyalty; and, although he ac- 
centuates these traits and convincingly 
humanizes some of his sports heroes, 
there are few finely drawn characters in 
his novels. It often is enough that one 
player is the wise and aging veteran and 
another the raw rookie from the bush 
league. Tunis’ plots are repetitious and 
commonplace, but they feature human 
disappointments and failures as well as 
success and invariable final victory. 

Tunis is at his best in the baseball 
stories about the Brooklyn Dodgers. He 
knows major league baseball thoroughly, 
and his great flair for detail in page after 
page of play-by-play is his forte. That he 
can write exciting and authentic sports 
stories remains the most important thing 
to be said of him. 

A good transition from those writers 
who address themselves expressly to 
adolescents and those who write for the 
general public is provided by Madeleine 
L’Engle, who has written for both 
groups. Her first novel, The Small Rain, 
was written for adults, her publishers tell 
us, and the second, And Both Were 
Young, for adolescents. This explains a 
great deal. The Small Rain is the better 
novel for either adolescent or adult. And 
Both Were Young seems to try painfully 
to be like the typical girls’ story. Appar- 
ently, the author felt she could not probe 
so deeply in the novel designed for 
adolescents. Hence, And Both Were 
Young, which is remarkably similar in 
plot and setting to the earlier book, 
emerges as a sort of watered-down ver- 
sion of The Small Rain. 

The theme of both novels is the strug- 
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gle for happiness of a lonely, introverted 
young girl. Both girls are successful, one 
definitely and the other tentatively, one 
through winning a ski contest and the af- 
fections of a boy and the other through a 


painful process of trial and error. The 


author’s recognition that adolescents, 
too, can be individualistic is refreshing. 

Miss L’Engle’s tremendous sensi- 
tivity, reminiscent of Katherine Mans- 
field and marked especially in The Small 
Rain, is her most impressive trait. She 
probes emotions deeply and truly. In 
The Small Rain there is much of the 
vague, disturbed pondering of people, 
death, and religion so characteristic of 
late adolescence. The rarefied atmosphere 
of Miss L’Engle’s novels will be a barrier 
to unsophisticated adolescent readers. 

I have chosen to discuss four writers 
whose work is designed for the general 
adult public. Two of these, Dan Wicken- 
den and Ruth Moore, have shown, each 
in one novel especially, a keen perception 
of the adolescent experience. It would be 
exciting to believe that these writers will 
deal expressly with themes of adolescent 
life in further books. The remaining two 
authors, C. S. Forester and Thomas 
Wolfe (certain apologies to follow!), both 
have a peculiar appeal to certain ele- 
ments of the adolescent reading public. 

In Walk like a Mortal, Dan Wickenden 
treats the urgent problem of the broken 
home and an adolescent boy caught be- 
tween unhappy parents. Against this 
backdrop, the theme of the boy maturing 
and forming ideas of values is developed. 
Gabe McKenzie, the protagonist, who is 
a senior in high school, is vividly drawn, 
neither caricatured nor oversimplified. 
The progress of his thinking provides 
unity in the rather ruminative, leisurely 
paced story. Most books for adolescents 
end happily, but the final achievement 
in Gabe of a sense of well-being has a ma- 
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ture artistry unusual in the treatment of 
the adolescent-finds-happiness theme. 
Like most lucid novelists of adolescence, 
the author is concerned with the tri- 
polar nature of adolescent relationships 
involving family, peers, and the adoles- 
cent himself. 

Wickenden has established himself as 
a mature novelist of American family life, 
and Walk like a Mortal is evidence of the 
validity of his reputation. Not only is 
Gabe a credible character, but his par- 
ents and the members of his uncle’s fam- 
ily are real people as well. Gabe’s mother 
is not the well-balanced paragon of quiet 
love and wisdom of many novels for the 
young; she swears, she is full of doubts 
and conflicts, and she is somewhat neu- 
rotic generally. Gabe’s father is a color- 
less, mediocre person. In Gabe’s uncle’s 
household, Wickenden creates a charm- 
ing family circle without being trite and 
provides a contrast to Gabe’s unhappy 
home. The author is interested in the 
people with whom his hero comes in con- 
tact as people and as individuals and not 
merely as necessary stage properties to 
be arranged brusquely in the first chap- 
ter or two. 

What has been said already implies a 
general attribute of Wickenden—imagi- 
nation. In Walk like a Mortal, there is 
real invention and imagination, and this 
is important even in scenes of student 
councils and high school cafeterias. With 
more novels specifically of adolescent 
experience, Wickenden could do a real 
service for literature for adolescents; for, 
as James Gray says, “He has examined 
the ‘perilous stuff that we'ghs upon the 
heart’ of the adolescent with much more 
discernment and honesty than Tarking- 
ton ever achieved.” 


2“Emotionally Undernourished Household,” 
Saturday Review of Literature, XXXI (May 1s, 
1948), 18. 


Much of what has been said of 
Wickenden’s novel could also be said of 
The Fire Balloon by Ruth Moore. Both 
novels reveal a true imagination, but The 
Fire Balloon is more an adventure in 
suspense and bold action which skirts the 
fringe of melodrama and carries a great 
impact. The novel is set in a Maine fish- 
ing village, and there is an elaborate at- 
tempt to portray a “type” of people. 
This attempt, although reasonably suc- 
cessful, is not important to the book; but 
the plot involving the young (not adoles- 
cent) fisherman provides a good deal of 
the suspenseful action. 

There are at least five separate strands 
of plot. Two of these deal with the expe- 
rience of adolescents; the themes are 
important to the transition from adoles- 
cence to adulthood and show an exciting 
depth of insight on the part of the author. 
One of the plots involves an eighteen- 
year-old girl’s love affair with a truck 
driver whom she meets while working as 
a waitress in a cafe. To the girl the truck 
driver represents the glamorous world 
outside her somber little town and her 
hardworking family. But the truck 
driver is a transient adventurer, who 
leaves at the end of the summer after 
promising to go away with her. The rally- 
ing-together of the family when the girl 
is accused of stealing a car and thought 
to be pregnant by townsmen furnishes 
one of the finest touches of feeling in the 
book. Because of her experience, the girl 
finally has some understanding of the 
calm acceptance of a certain pattern of 
life by her family. 

The key character in the other plot in- 
volving adolescent experience is a seven- 
teen-year-old boy whose best friend is the 
son of the rich summer-colony family 
that the boy works for. He is bewildered 
by the gap widening between his friend 
and himself. Finally, in a scene in which 
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the friend’s father offers him a job as 
chauffeur, he understands the barrier 
between himself and the rich boy. The 
kind of realization of both the principal 
adolescent characters in the novel is 
important to growth to maturity. The 
Fire Balloon touches significant fibers 
of adolescent experience in a moving 
story. 

In the field of virile, suspenseful fic- 
tion, shorn of most of the improbability 
and falseness of run-of-the-mill melo- 
drama, the prolific C. S. Forester has a 
great deal to offer. His appeal to the ado- 
lescent reader is explained largely by his 
zest for action, which the young reader 
shares. Forester is not a Conrad, but he is 
a good writer of sea stories. He is at his 
best in the Hornblower novels, which 
take place in the Napoleonic period when 
England sought to bring down the 
French empire. The authenticity or lack 
of it of Forester’s historical backgrounds, 
prominent in all his books, is unimpor- 
tant. What is important, at least to the 
young reader, is the tremendous sus- 
pense and action. In Lord Hornblower the 
great seaman is saved from death on the 
last page, and in Ship of the Line the 
captain surrenders on the last page. 

The creation of Hornblower is an ac- 
complishment in imagination. He re- 
mains consistently a human and complex 
character through an entire series of 
novels. A creature of the Tolstoyan mili- 
tary officer tradition, Hornblower cher- 
ishes his own definite code of ethics, 
which treats tolerantly of an affair with 
someone else’s wife but will not admit of 
cheating a fellow-officer at cards. Horn- 
blower is assailed by human doubts and 
is prey to human weaknesses; he is, 
among other things, guilty of adultery; 
he is vain; he is arrogant. Yet, in Horn- 
blower, Forester stresses some of the 
most positive traits of the human per- 
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sonality. Chiefly, Hornblower exemplifies 
courage and discipline, qualities which 
Forester celebrates in every one of his 
novels. 

When Forester parts company with 
Hornblower, as he does in The Ship, To 
the Indies, and Sky and Forest, his talent 
and appeal diminish. Like most prolific 
writers, Forester is uneven, and he can 
descend to something as incredibly bad 
as Sky and Forest, in which we have a 
noble savage whose jungle kingdom is de- 
spoiled by the white imperialists. In all 
Forester’s books there is a suggestion of 
Jack London and his survival-of-the-fit- 
test theme. Men survive by strength and 
brain, and men are pitted not only 
against men but against nature—the 
storm, the sea, the jungle. 

Mention of Thomas Wolfe in this con- 
nection is done with some trepidation. 
Since, as one writer pointed out, Wolfe 
is the kind of author who inspires in- 
vective or lyricism, his admirers may 
squirm at his being included in a discus- 
sion of novelists important to adoles- 
cents, while his sterner critics might 
chortle that this is just his niche! I take 
refuge in what was said at the beginning, 
that the range in reactions to literature 
is tremendous among adolescents. There 
are older adolescents upon whom Wolfe’s 
novels, particularly Of Time and the River 
and You Can’t Go Home Again, have such 
impact as to make the North Carolina 
prose-poet almost the center of a cult. 
Wolfe seems to be particularly the novel- 
ist of the eighteen-to-thirty age group. 
The remark is attributed to Alfred Kazin 
that Wolfe “expanded his boyhood into 
a lifetime.” This may have something to 
do with explaining Wolfe’s impact upon 
some young readers. 

Wolfe’s critics have been bothered by 
his technical deficiencies, which are quite 
excusable to the adolescent reader, who 
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is fascinated with the writer’s volcanic 
evocation of the promise of America. 
Wolfe explores with Whitmanesque gusto 
the puzzles of life, the nebulous Welt- 
schmers which often hangs upon the older 
adolescent who can and does think. The 
great cry of Thomas Wolfe reaches to the 
heart of the sensitive older adolescent as 
no other writer is able to do. 

The good novel for the adolescent read- 
er has attributes no different from any 
good novel. It must be technically mas- 


terful, and it must present a significant 
synthesis of human experience. Because 
of the nature of adolescence itself, the 
good novel for the adolescent should be 
full in true invention and imagination. It 
must free itself of Pollyannism or the 
Tarkington—Henry Aldrich—Corliss Arch- 
er tradition and maintain a clear vision 
of the adolescent as a person of complexi- 
ty, individuality, and dignity. The novel 
for the adolescent presents a ready field 
for the mature artist. 


Techniques in Teaching High School 
Students To Listen 


EDYTH W. HADLEY" 


Tz ability to listen is an art acquired 
through long practice. We consciously 
teach children to read, to write, and to 
speak, but we do not devote an equal 
amount of time in teaching them to listen 
intelligently. Some years ago Paul T. 
Rankin scientifically found that we use 
9 per cent of our time in writing, 16 per 
cent in reading, 30 per cent in speaking, 
and 45 per cent in listening. If a person 
spends almost half his waking hours in 
listening to others, he certainly needs 
training in his early life to acquire this 
important language art that will make 
him a discriminating listener. 

To me the teaching of the art of listen- 
ing is made up of three steps: the period 
of preparation, the act of listening, and 
the response. 

The period of preparation may con- 
veniently be divided into two parts, the 
physical and the mental. I need not go 
into detail proving that a child must be 
physically comfortable in order to give 
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his undivided attention to the subject 
being considered. A strong draft, a hot 
sticky atmosphere, a cramped position, 
loud talking—anything that causes an 
unpleasant situation—should be cor- 
rected before the listening period starts. 
Good order is necessary for good listening. 

The second part, the mental prepara- 
tion, is the class assignment by means of 
which the teacher arouses the interest of 
her students and relates the subject 
matter to their known interests and past 
experiences. Here is where we may em- 
phasize the learning to follow specific oral 
directions that the employer prizes so 
highly. 

The reason that a child will study his 
mathematics or foreign-language assign- 
ments before he prepares his English is 
that those assignments are definite and 
he knows when he has finished his 
preparation, a fact which is always a 
spur to action. Too often English assign- 
ments are vague and wandering, inviting 
inattention on the part of the children. A 
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teacher will explain in some detail what 
the next assignment is about, even the 
pages it is to cover, and will never give 
the child an idea of what he is expected 
to do. 

A child, no matter how intelligent, 
needs more help than that. He needs a 
definite problem to solve, a problem that 
is within the range of his experiences and 
his capacity to secure some meaning 
from his activity. For instance, in an 
eleventh-grade class we were studying 
Emerson’s essay “‘Gifts.”’ In preparation 
for oral composition—after we had found 
the central thought of the essay, that the 
only true gift is a portion of one’s self, 
and had discussed pro and con the appro- 
priateness of giving certain gifts on oc- 
casions to certain people— I presented the 
problem: Each child was to give to some 
member of the family or a friend a gift 
that would cost no money, something 
that was a portion of himself. I wanted 
him to have an emotional experience 
which he could tell to his classmates. who 
would be having similar experiences. 

In deciding to whom to give his gift 
and what it was to be, the student was to 
take note of his own emotions. In giving 
the gift he was to observe closely the re- 
actions of the receiver to his offering and, 
last, to record his reactions to the reac- 
tions of the receiver. Under no circum- 
stances was anyone to reveal that this 
was an English assignment. There were 
groans for which I was glad because it 
gave me an opportunity to point out 
their first reaction to a new problem. I 
gave them three days in which to carry 
out the assignment. 

On the designated day the class came 
into the room, happily chatting to one 
another about their experiences. One 
after another asked me to call on certain 
ones whose adventures they had enjoyed 
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but, like little children, wanted the satis- 
faction of hearing again. 

Among the group was a very serious 
girl who said that she couldn’t think of a 
thing to give until she took down her 
favorite book to read, a gift from her 
grandmother. Then she realized that 
here was her gift. The Dean of Girls had 
asked for suitable books for the Girls’ 
Room at school, so Beverly decided she 
would offer her book as a present. Fortu- 
nately, we have a very giacious dean, 
who made Beverly so happy in her 
manner of acceptance that Beverly re- 
peated time and again that she was glad 
she had sacrificed her cherished posses- 
sion. 

Some of the students washed dishes, 
prepared a meal, cleaned bricks, ran 
errands unasked, cleaned the house, 
scrubbed the kitchen floor (one boy put 
in the storm windows without wash- 


ing them!), stored porch furniture, went 


to see the sick, and did various other 
things. 

One of the prize compositions came 
from a husky football player. Charles 
had the same difficulty that Beverly and 
others had had in trying to decide what 
to give. On Saturday afternoon he went 
home to find that his mother was going 
downtown for an hour. A neighbor lady 
wanted to go with her, but she hinted 
broadly in Charles’s presence that she 
had no one with whom to leave the baby. 
Charles dashed indignantly out of the 
house and then stopped dead in his 
tracks. He had that English lesson to pre- 
pare, and this was his chance, but mascu- 
line pride was strong. He wasn’t going to 
be a baby sitter for any “kid.”’ That Eng- 
lish assignment? Charles finally ‘broke 
down,”’ he said, and went into the house 
and made the offer. The neighbor 
woman’s generous praise made him feel 
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like a hero. However, as soon as the 
baby’s mother closed the door, the baby 
began “hollering and never quit’’ until it 
saw its mother again. Charles’s descrip- 
tions of all the things he did to quiet the 
child were ludicrous. We could tell that 
he had scared the baby to death every 
time he made a flying tackle. 

A report that followed closely after 
this account I shall never forget. The girl 
said she made a dress for a friend. The 
manner in which she told it, the lack of 
sincerity, caused a frozen silence to come 
over that class until she sensed the stu- 
dents’ condemnation of her falsehood. 
After class she came to me with a tearful 
apology that she couldn’t think of any- 
thing to do and she didn’t think we 
would know the difference. The punish- 
ment that a class can mete out is certain- 
ly more effective than anything a teacher 
can say. 

One of the girls became so enthusiastic 
about her gift that she failed to follow 
the last of the directions. Sally gave the 
family car a much needed washing. That 
evening she stationed herself in the din- 
ing-room window to watch her father 
when he discovered the car was clean. 
Bubbling with happiness because her 
father was so pleased with what she had 
done, Sally told him that it was her Eng- 
lish assignment. Her father said that he 
wished the English teacher. would give 
that kind of assignment more often. 
When the class pointed out that she had 
not kept the last commandment, Sally 
was honest. She said she had just had to 
tell. 

I hope this illustrates what I mean by 
giving students meaningful activity along 
with the opportunity to execute specific 
directions. The response was gratifying, 
as the class had observed accurately the 
reactions of others. Their spontaneous 
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enthusiasm for the related experiences of 
their classmates made them good listen- 
ers and gave pleasure to the speakers. 

High school students can and do learn by 
listening to others of their own age. 

Teen-agers are always interested in 
improving their personalities and in mak- 
ing themselves popular; therefore when 
they learn that to command attention a 
person must have a pleasing voice, they 
are willing to try to improve their speech. 

One thing which I begin harping on at 
the opening of school is the need for clear 
rounded tones, good enunciation, cor- 
rect pronunciation, the right use of the 
teeth, tongue, lips, and jaw, and correct 
breathing. A method I have found use- 
ful in making students voice-conscious in 
to record their voices on a four-inch 
metal disk at the beginning and again at 
the closing of the semester. It is surpris- 
ing how critically children will listen to 
their own voices and suggest much 
needed corrections in speech. 

Between these recordings, I have a 
unit on drama. One project in connection 
with this unit is to write a one-act play. 
After they have read, studied, and re- 
ported dramas, I divide the class into 
groups. We discuss possible plots in 
which people of their own ages would 
naturally have a part. Then I insist that 
they write within their own experiences, 
taking class time for their organization 
efforts, and, after the group members 
have outlined their play, that each 
participant must write his own dialogue. 
In this way each becomes a critical 
listener ready to offer constructive criti- 
cisms to make his work and the group 
work acceptable for recording. I recall 
that one class liked its own work so well 
that we had to make a record of the play 
for each student who had a part in it. 

Class reports can be an invitation for 
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inattention unless students know that 
there is to be some form of checkup 
later; hence a natural corollary for oral 
reports is written composition. Our 
school library facilities do not permit 
large numbers to work on an assignment 
of The Canterbury Tales at the same time. 
In order that everyone might enjoy 
Chaucer’s storytelling ability, I recent- 
ly asked some of the students to give in- 
dividual oral reports on selected stories 
from the Tales. The corollary of this as- 
signment was the writing of a three- 
hundred-word composition comparing 
some phase of medieval life with life of 
modern times. The topics of the students’ 
own choosing were suggested by the re- 
ports on the Chaucerian stories. These 
reports afforded an excellent opportunity 
for purposeful listening ; for definite note- 
taking, discriminating judgment in se- 
lecting a topic for the theme and in 
using illustrations, and an awareness of 
life today were necessary. 

I was much pleased, for over go per 
cent of the students had heard what was 
said in class, had followed directions, 
and had turned out concise, yet compre- 
hensive, written work. Among the sub- 
jects were: “Status of Women,” “Mar- 
riage Customs,”’ “Styles,” “Advantages 
of Crusades and Pilgrimages,’ ““Oppor- 
tunities for Knightly Deeds,” ‘‘Chris- 
tians of Yesterday and Today.” 

We have talked about essays, oral and 
written composition, drama, and speech. 
Now let us look at poetry as a medium 
for learning to listen. Frankly, we had 
difficulty in our school, I might say in 
our city, in making children like poetry. 
Our association of teachers of English 
finally tackled the job, and we decided 
to publish an anthology of the best 
poems our high school people could write 
as a stimulus for reading and writing 
poetry. Children will read poetry and 


listen to poetry that they know has been 
written by their friends or people of their 
own age. For increasing self-expression, 
we used these anthologies along with our 
textbooks. During the war we discon- 
tinued publishing our city anthology be- 
cause of the labor involved, but the book 
had served its purpose as an inspiration 
to youthful writers. We have now re- 
placed the city anthology with the Na- 
tional High School Poetry Association 
Contest. 

The English department of our school 
climaxes the study and writing of poetry 
with an assembly program featuring stu- 
dents’ poems that have been published. 
With keen anticipation the student body 
looks forward to this traditional program, 
which on one occasion we broadcast. It 
really is a pat on the back for the young 
poets to have their poems, recognized by 
publications, read in assembly. By this 
means we assure the participants a good 
listening audience. The program also 
serves as an inspiration for others to 
want to write acceptable verse. 

I have not mentioned what can be 
done with radio programs because there 
was such an excellent detailed article in 
the June, 1950, number of the English 
Journal. Neither is there time to discuss 
the steps of making an amateur movie, 
as we did of Macbeth, not only to create 
an interest in good literature and to 
place the story within the comprehension 
of the class, but also to make the stu- 
dents critical and alert listeners in all 
the stages of movie development. 

Thus it is not a question of finding 
something unusual to teach or even 
methods of unusual presentation, al- 
though both are important at times, but 
one of being alert to make the most of 
everyday situations that counts in teach- 
ing high school students the art of listen- 
ing. 
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A Time for Fundamentals: An Editorial 


Tx word fundamental connotes some- 
~ thing that appeals to each of us. We like 
its sense of depth and firmness—its bed- 
rock quality, the surest of foundations. 
When we are confused and doubtful, 
when the complexities of life seem almost 
beyond solution, we need to steady our- 
selves by looking at the fundamentals in- 
volved and weighing them against that 
which is merely expedient or fortuitous. 

As individuals, as a professional group, 
and as a nation, we feel this need today. 
Some force, centrifugal in tendency, pulls 
us toward wider and wider relationships. 
The prospect of losing our identity is 
frightening. Man versus the machine, 
democracy versus totalitarianism, seg- 
mentation versus integration are among 
the varied aspects of this struggle. Now 
is the time for fundamentals. 

Let us begin with the basic value, not 
only of American life, but of Western 
civilization itself—the dignity and worth 
of human personality. Here is the bed- 
rock fundamental of our political, edu- 
cational, and religious philosophy. All 
men ... created equal ... inalienable 
rights ... life more abundant . . . educa- 
tion for all American youth, are ringing 
phrases in our philosophy. Inherent in 
each is the supreme importance of indi- 
vidual personality. 

What implications for teachers of Eng- 
lish lie in this basic value of American 
life? What have language, literature, the 
power of expression, the ability to think 
critically, the beauty and mystery of 
making ideas and ideals immortal with 


vibrant, living words to do with the de- 
velopment of human personality? What 
have we as teachers of English to offer 
human beings when all about us new 
knowledge is being developed so quickly, 
when wider relationships are constantly 
forced upon us, and when the differences 
of men and nations demand, as never 
before, effective communication for 
their proper understanding and concilia- 
tion? 

As I write this communication, the 
eyes of the world look to the ruined city 
of Kaesong, where the first of the prelimi- 
nary talks on a truce in the Korean War 
is being held. Among the three nego- 
tiators representing the United Nations, 
two are from the United States. This fact 
is somewhat symbolic of the responsi- 
bility which we as a people carry today. 
The hope of peace-loving people every- 
where hinges upon how sucessfully the 
fundamental value of Western civiliza- 
tion can be projected into that confer- 
ence, as well as subsequent conferences, 
and respected there. 

Since this is a time for fundamentals, 
the Council, at the forthcoming annual 
meeting to be held in Cincinnati on No- 
vember 22-24, will focus its thinking upon 
English and human personality. From 
the perspective of the basic value in 
American and in Western civilization, 
let us examine, at once realistically and 
imaginatively, the place of English in 
life today. 

PAUL FARMER 
President, NCTE 
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Ar THE request of the guidance de- 
partment at East New York Vocational 
High School, two of the uniform lessons 
in English at the beginning of a past term 
were devoted to writing autobiographical 
sketches. Teachers were asked to submit 
from each class one or two compositions 
revealing poor adjustments or indicating 
some kind of personality problem, thus 
providing the guidance department with 
leads to those boys who might otherwise 
not be reached with help. 

The selected compositions were for- 
warded to the director of guidance for 
individual work; but what of the others? 
If they were just returned to the stu- 
dents, red-penciled and commented up- 
on, a mine of useful material would be 
buried in notebooks. Here was a store- 
house of attitudes—good and bad— 
ideally suited for group discussion and 
guidance. It was to utilize this material 
that the following unit was worked out. 

The unit covered five lessons, the first 
two (the composition) occurring on con- 
secutive days, with the next two (the dis- 
cussion) following after a week or so, in 
order to allow time for correcting the 
compositions and preparing the neces- 
sary mimeographed material containing 
examples of good and bad social attitudes 
expressed in the compositions. The final 
lesson came immediately after these or 
was used later as a review device for the 
literature studied in that part of the 
term. 

The first lesson, at the outset of the 
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unit, helped the students direct their 
thinking about themselves, their families, 
their likes and dislikes, their desires, 
their fears, their hopes, their disappoint- 
ments, and their problems in general. 
Through the motivation, 


Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us! 


the students were led into a discussion of 
incidents in which they felt as the poet 
had. Experiences seemed to be shared 
spontaneously by the members of the 
class. In the sharing process the boys be- 
gan to realize that behavior is invariably 
evaluated in terms of “the other fellow.” 
They began to ask themselves many 
questions and tried to answer these 
among themselves. Do we always act 
with due consideration of the feelings of 
others? How often have we hurt our 
friends, our families? How do others 
really see us? What are we really like, 
underneath our social masks, our fronts 
toward the world? Since we are social be- 
ings, how do our likes and dislikes affect 
the group? Do the ways we act have 
bases in fears and disappointments? At 
several points in the discussion, students 
asked about the teachers’ own experi- 
ences, wondering if adult behavior, too, 
seemed motivated by fears, desires, likes, 
dislikes, insensitivity, or sensitivity to 
the feelings of others. Self-revelation on 
the part of the teachers, together with 
many of the foregoing incisive questions, 
helped break down some of the student 
reticence, usually maintained when their 
own lives are brought into the “beacons” 
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of discussion. The pupils’ own lives per- 
formed before the footlights. The curtain 
was up. They were watching themselves 
on display. 

Soon topics were suggested by the 
pupils, growing out of the quotation used 
as a motivating lever. These were listed: 
“As Others See Me,” “Self-portrait,” 
“What Makes Me Tick?” “My True 
Self,” “What I Am Really Like,” “Me— 
Inside Out!’ One topic was developed 
in outline on the board, serving as 
an exploratory session for the pupils. 

any contributed subtopics and ex- 
amples which could be discussed in the 
next day’s autobiographical composi- 
tions. The barriers were down. The pu- 
pils seemed to be willing to choose a 
topic, to look searchingly into their own 
lives with all their private problems, and 
to prepare an outline at home for the 
writing to be done the next day in class. 

During the second lesson the composi- 
tions were written, proving in most cases 
to be revelatory of the personal thoughts 
of the pupils. 

Reading through the compositions was 
a delight! At last we had sets of composi- 
tions which were, for the most part, not 
“on guard.” With the marking out of the 
way, we chose sixteen expressed attitudes 
or deep-seated feelings about friends, 
family, school, customs, disciplines, hab- 
its. These were mimeographed on a two- 
page, illustrated booklet, entitled “What 
Makes Me Tick?” We were ready for 
lesson three, which was to be spent evalu- 
ating the attitudes expressed by the stu- 
dents in their compositions. 

The motivation for this lesson grew 
out of experiences which the students 
would soon face in the business world. 
Several job application blanks were 
brought into class. Students were shown 
what questions are usually asked and 
were asked why employers want to know 
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these facts. In addition, they were asked 
why references are required, how these 
can help the employer, and “why an em- 
ployer wants to know what kind of per- 
son you are.” 

Depending on the group (vocational 
or college preparatory), the class was 
turned into either an employment office 
for an industrial concern or the admis- 


sions office of a college. A three-man in- © 


terviewing board was set up at the front 
of the room. The mimeographed sheets, 
containing excerpts from the autobio- 
graphical sketches, were distributed to 
the class. The paragraphs were anony- 
mous, but the students were told that 
they represented good and bad social at- 
titudes uncovered in the compositions 
they had written. (In each class someone 
was bound to recognize his own, and this 
impressed the others with the “aliveness” 
of the material.) 

Pupils from each row were called on 
to read the selected paragraphs aloud. 
The interviewing board had to decide 
whether or not the applicant was to be 
hired (or was to be admitted to the col- 
lege), the decision resting upon the atti- 
tudes expressed in the paragraph. Each 
member of the board had to explain why 
he would or would not hire (or admit) the 
applicant. When the three-man board 
had made its decision, the question was 
thrown open to discussion by the class as 
a whole. Very often other factors were 
brought to light by members of the class. 
In this way good and bad personality 
traits were weighed and judged. 

What were these attitudes expressed? 
Following are several which provoked 
much discussion: 

Home relief isn’t as bad as it sounds. When I 
was seven years old, we were on home relief and 
it helped us keep our stomachs full, but not with 
luxuries. . . . Isoon found out there were higher 


people than I. For that reason, the older I got 
the more things I wanted for I felt I couldn’t 
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get along without them. I also felt that the 
things I couldn’t get when I was small I would 
have when I got older. 

Then suddenly just like stopping a moving 
vehicle, all of a sudden I made a radical change. 
I began to realize that I didn’t need everything 
to live. I could get along like millions of other 
people had without luxuries. But one thing I 
wouldn’t stop for, and that was financial se- 
curity and independenee of favors. 


Another of my strange preferences is that J 
. prefer the night to the day. This is due to the 
comparative quiet of the night compared to the 
noise of the day. Also, at night, the enveloping 
darkness gives one a feeling of individuality, 
and segregates a person from the rest of hu- 
manity. 


I wasn’t so happy after being told I would 
never use my right arm again unless a miracle 
happened. The next two years were spent in 
visiting doctors. Upon hearing the same from 
each, I decided to forget about the doctors and 
see what I could do about it. Exercise was my 
only solution, playing all sorts of games in which 
I used my right arm. At first playing ball was 
painful but finally I mastered every sport I 
tried. 


My idea [about getting along with a girl] is 
that if a girl says she wants to go to the movies, 
let her go by herself or let her pay for you. An- 
other idea is that what I say goes, and no mat- 
ter what she says, I’m always right. And the 
last, and I believe the most important, is that 
she should never lie to me because should I dis- 
cover her lie, I’d never believe anything she’d 
say. Well, that’s my attitude, take it or leave it. 


In my many years of school, I have never 
gotten along with teachers. I can’t say why off- 
hand. In elementary school I was detained 
after school on many occasions for something 
I had nothing to do with. I guess this was one 
of the first steps that turned me against them. 

In high school they seem to pick on me for no 
reason. When I was in second term, my math 
teacher kept the class after school and gave us 
a written assignment. Some character in the 
class wisecracked and the teacher handed me an 
extra assignment. In shop my teacher tells me 
I’m lazy and don’t do my work. I do more work 
than a great many other boys in the class. But 
still I’m wrong. 


My fault is being hot-headed which is some- 
thing I can’t help or correct. Sometimes, while 
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hot-headed, I fly off with loose language that 
could be corrected. Another fault I have is being 
stubborn. Even that can’t be corrected. 


When I’m with the boys I run things and 
what I say goes. All my life I read and heard 
people tell me how nice it is to be the leader of 
the block, and now finally I got my chance. 
Nobody tells me what to do. They only give me 
ideas and I put them to work. 


Going back to the initiating motiva- 
tion, we summarized by attempting to 
answer the question, What character and 
personality traits do employers look for 
in applicants? The students, using three 
or four applicants accepted by the board, 
volunteered several good personality 
traits: ability to get along with other 
people; willingness to learn to change; 
friendliness; co-operative attitude; deter- 
mination; trustworthiness. In the sum- 
ming up, several of the rejectees “had 
their ears pinned back.” The students 
were ready at this point to project 
themselves (through other excerpts) into 
problems of group living. 

The following day the students were 
presented with the following employ- 
ment situation: 


Mr. Jones has been working in a plant for 
two years. He is ambitious, has worked hard, 
and has set himself the goal of foreman. How- 
ever, another worker begins to be advanced 
more rapidly. Seeing this, Mr. Jones refuses to 
co-operate with the men, is surly with his co- 
workers, and is shunned by them. He finds, 
therefore, that he is not getting along well. He 
refuses to abide by safety regulations and, 
though he is a good worker, the plant foreman 
has had to warn him to be careful. 


The class was asked how Mr. Jones could 
meet this difficulty. Students suggested 
solutions, and, diagrammatically, they 
were helped to visualize four ways of 
meeting the situation. One involved 
quitting and looking for another job, 
which eliminated immediately any future 
attainment of his goal and pushed him 
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back to a new starting point. Another in- 
volved standing still, making no progress 
because of continued unfriendliness and 
surliness, inviting demotion. Still another 


involved taking stock of himself, chang- - 


ing attitudes and work habits, pushing 
him closer toward his goal. Finally, a 
fourth solution had him leave the trade 
altogether to seek employment in an- 
other line of work. The class, in airing 
the problem, soon began to realize that 
men solve problems differently, that 
their solutions reveal very much the kind 
of men they are, and that very often we 
can evaluate their personalities and char- 
acters in this way. 

At this point we returned to the atti- 
tudes expressed in their own composi- 
tions, using the mimeographed material. 
The remaining excerpts were used: 


My friends and I all like to do different 
things; one likes to fish, one likes to hunt, one 
likes to hike. So to compromise, one week we do 
something one wants to do; the next week we 
do something the other wants to do. Thus we 
avoid arguments. 


Ihave made some friends although I am very 
particular with whom I mix. 


I’m ashamed when I have to be “hollered” 
at in front of anybody and when I know I’m 
wrong I keep arguing just not to admit I’m 
wrong. 


The idea is not to try and fool the people 
about yourself; they will find out about you 
some day. When you fool someone and he finds 
out the truth about you, that person will never 
trust you again. 


Students tried to picture the kind of 
person who had written each, tried to 
evaluate the kinds of attitudes expressed, 
good and bad. Then they were asked to 
place the writer of each of the above 
paragraphs into the problem which faced 
Mr. Jones at the plant. What solution 
would each choose? Why? Personality 
traits, character, group responsibility, 
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and simple ethical concepts were dis- 
cussed. 

At the end of this lesson we completed 
the circuit, from Mr. Jones’s problem, to 
the student-suggested solutions, to the 
possible solutions of those people pic- 
tured in the composition excerpts, to an 
analysis of personality traits and how 
these would influence a solution, to Mr. 
Jones again. Using the diagram or chart 
centering around Mr. Jones’s problem, 
the class succinctly summarized the four 
solutions. Groups worked out a “psycho- 
graph” for each man who solved his 
problem differently. For example: 


The man who solves his problem by following 
solution one is unco-operative and without de- 
termination. He is upset by competition. He 
probably cracks in any crisis. We wonder how 
he takes criticism at home. Is he dictatorial with 
his family? Is he responsible? How well does he 
get along with his neighbors? Does he refuse to 
see his own mistakes? He seems to want the 
center of attention all the time. 


The three others were worked out in this 
fashion. The students were beginning to 
hear the varied “ticking” of humanity, 
they were looking “clear through the 
deeds of men.” 

And so on to ever widening applica- 
tions! An assignment growing out of the 
foregoing lesson focused their attention 
on real life problems (they had to select 
two problems from their own experience 
and tell how they faced these) and on 
problems in literature (they were asked 
to select two characters who faced prob- 
lems, in the short stories read, and to in- 
dicate how they solved these problems). 
The stage was set, therefore, for evaluat- 
ing character and attitudes in their litera- 
ture text, Short Stories as You Like 
Them. 

Motivation for this lesson centered 
around the idea that the way a man re- 
acts to his problems is a clue to the kind 
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of person he really is. Discussion ensued, 
and examples were volunteered from all 
directions in the classroom. Pupils cited 
examples from public life, the sports 
world, the field of science. The pupils also 
discussed their own problems, solutions, 
character-trait analyses. Soon a simple 
chart was developed at the board, con- 
taining the following headings: “Charac- 
ter,” “Story,” “Problem,” “Solution,” 
“Character Traits Revealed by the Solu- 
tion.”’ The students, with the assignment 
for the day at hand, mentioned charac- 
ters whom they had met in the stories. 
As each character was listed, the class 
discussed the problem and evaluated the 
solution on the basis of the following 
questions: Was the solution a good one? 
Why? Why not? What good social atti- 
tudes were evident? What poor social 
attitudes were evident? What character 
traits were revealed? 

As a summary device, the class was 
turned into the original industrial em- 
ployment office or college admissions 
board. The board was asked to decide 
whether or not the characters would be 
hired by them for some work in some ca- 
pacity in the plant (or admitted to col- 
lege). Each person (character) was dis- 
cussed in the light of attitudes, person- 
ality traits, and responsibility toward 
others. 

What outcomes grew out of the unit? 
Let us list several discernible ones: 

1. The students evaluated their own 
expressed attitudes and their classmates’ 
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anonymously. Thus the barriers set up 
by students in discussing personal prob- 
lems and attitudes were largely elimi- 
nated. 

2. The teacher was able to learn much 
about each individual student. Those 
with serious antisocial attitudes could be 
handled privately and where necessary 
referred to the guidance department. 

3. Labeling of bad social attitudes was 
done by the class. The censure was real, 
since it grew out of class discussion. The 
boy from whose composition the para- 
graph concerning “running things” was 
lifted sat red-faced through the class dis- 
cussion about “the poor attitude of that 
fellow.” At the end of the period he 
sought out the teacher and admitted 
that the class considered him ‘‘an awful 
stinker.” He said he was glad the “guys 
didn’t know it was mine.” 

4. The compositions were used for 
meaningful and wider uses. Instead of the 
private red-penciling by the teacher for 
the pupils, the ideas and content material 
became useful for further study in terms 
of the students’ own lives. There was 
real application. 

5. Characters in stories grew in stature 
or shrank in size because the pupils were 
discussing them in terms of their own at- 
titudes and on an ethical plane under- 
standable to them. 

6. The pupils were able to bring every- 
day experiences into the classroom and 
evaluate their importance in terms of 
group living and social responsibilities. 


One difficulty with many Hollywood movies is that while visually they 
have approached perfection in color, emotionally and intellectually they 


are still in black and white. 


—The English Leaflet 
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Discussion—a Basic Procedure 


in Teaching English 


P. MERVILLE LARSON’ 


Moorrx mass education has invited, 
if not made necessary, the handling of 
students in large classes; and we have 
had to search constantly for methods 
that allow the most efficient use of our 
own energy in order to channel that of 
our students toward desirable ends. Not 
the least of those ends is to develop skills 
and attitudes which will function in our 
modern complex society. 

It is that insistent demand for more 
effective methods which has led to more 
widespread use of discussion. Present- 
day emphasis on personal interviews, 
conference and committee procedures, 
group dynamics, the two-way nature of 
communication, listening skills, etc., has 
resulted in an ever growing search for 
better ways of teaching and using dis- 
cussion. 

By “discussion” we do not mean the 
rather aimless verbal wandering of the 
“bull session” or parlor conversation or 
the opposite extremely formal pattern of 
the educational symposium. Neither do 
we mean the somewhat sterile ‘“‘teacher- 
asks-a-question-pupil-answers-it” proce- 
dure. We mean, instead, the rather sys- 
tematic, reflective, co-operative delibera- 
tion on a problem by a group of persons 
thinking and conversing together in a 
face-to-face relationship under the guid- 
ance of democratic leadership. Such a 
pattern is largely determined by our 
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way of life, in which the individual citi- 
zen has both this privilege and this re- 
sponsibility. Indeed, if he fails to accept 
that privilege and responsibility, the 
essence of democracy disappears. 

The framework for such discussion is 
based substantially on the five simple 
steps of John Dewey’s description of the 
individual’s complete act of thought.? 
These steps are quite as valid for group 
thinking, and they are applicable in a 
multitude of situations—from deciding 
what to wear to school tomorrow to 
evolving a workable world-peace plan. 
Innumerable failures in both group proc- 
esses and individual actions may be 
traced to the “short-circuiting” of one or 
more steps in the process. The freshman 
theme and the Master’s thesis, for ex- 
ample, often fail for lack of the simple 
basic steps necessary to good discussion, 
whether oral or written. It was such fail- 
ures as these which led to studies by 
Alma Johnson, Karl Robinson, John 
Keltner, and others at Northwestern 
University to discover what discussion 
could achieve in improving thinking and 
participation in group processes. 

It is not the purpose of this brief paper 
to examine their studies critically but to 
describe the application of some of their 
findings to the more effective use of dis- 

2(a) Definition and limitation of the problem; 
(b) analysis of the problem; (c) suggested hypotheses 
or solutions; (d) reasoned appraisal of hypotheses or 


solutions; and (e) further verification (adapted from 
How We Think by John Dewey [D. C. Heath}). 
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cussion in high school English. In such 
courses the largest possible number of 
students benefits from this training with 
a minimum expenditure of teacher effort. 
A simplified method of using discussion 
is described here. 

The procedure has been used in sub- 
stantially this form with scores of classes. 
The class is divided into groups of five to 
seven students each. Fewer than five 
often reduce the intra-group ideas and 
stimulation to the point where produc- 
tive discussion is negligible; more than 
seven may prevent adequate participa- 
tion by everyone in the group. After a 
preliminary briefing on the nature of dis- 
cussion, suitable types of problems, and 
appropriate ways of stating the prob- 
lems, the teacher gives an assignment. 
Each student is asked to phrase three 
types of problems: one of fact, one of 
value, and one of policy, suitable for his 
group. At the next class session ten to 
fifteen minutes are devoted to each 
group’s selection of one or two of these 
for subsequent discussions. After the se- 
' lection of the problems, the teacher pre- 
sents a procedure for the preparation of 
discussion. Further instruction is given 
on techniques of discussion participation 
and leadership. (Should the teacher be 
unfamiliar with discussion methods, he 
may find it profitable to study McBurney 
and Hance’s Discussion in Human Af- 
fairs or Baird’s Discussion: Principles 
and Types.) 

The first discussions are conducted si- 
multaneously, the groups having been 
placed in different parts of the classroom. 
The teacher moves from one to another, 
observing the activities and offering sug- 
gestions from time to time. After observ- 
ing them in action he gives some general 
comments to all the groups. Following 
this trial run, each group carries on dis- 
cussion of a problem with the other mem- 
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bers of the class as observers. Simple 
evaluation sheets are used to point up 
the essential features of co-operative ac- 
tion in problem-solving. In this way each 
student becomes more aware of discus- 
sion objectives and their application. 

From a series of such sessions, indi- 
vidual speeches or papers evolve, de- 
pending on the course emphasis. For ex- 
ample, the outline, as a device for sys- 
tematic analysis, is taught as something 
organic to satisfactory discussion and, 
hence, indispensable to a well-planned 
speech or paper. Likewise, the realistic 
communication situation furnishes the 
basis for proceeding to other more formal 
and specialized assignments in the de- 
velopment of communication skills. 

The students are directed toward the 
selection of problems for discussion which 
lie in the area of their vocational inter- 
ests or toward problems they are likely 
to encounter as citizens. As a result, their 
habits of thinking are strengthened more 
than by the preparation of themes or 
speeches on remote, ethereal subjects. 
Moreover, the challenge of differing 
points of view in discussion tends to 
stimulate better factual preparation. No 
longer are themes written to be read in 
the seclusion of the teacher’s ivory 
tower. Nor are the objections to state- 
ments in a speech limited to written com- 
ments: on a criticism slip. Instead, they 
are oral “reactions” immediately after 
the student has spoken. Thus the com- 
munication of ideas becomes infinitely 
more realistic for the student: his assign- 
ment is no longer only a class exercise to 
him, but a problem in thinking and a 
challenge to his communicative skill. 

Even more important when the em- 
phasis may be on oral communication is 
the fact that in this active participation 
with the group the student feels more se- 
cure and far less subject to stage fright 
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than he would if he were thrown into an 
individual speaking situation for his first 
appearance before a class. Students re- 
port the most terrifying experiences even 
in merely standing up to give a brief 
self-introduction before a class of strange 
faces. In discussion he is among his 
fellows, talking about a problem of com- 
mon interest, and in large measure he is 
oblivious of the rest of the class. Follow- 
up assignments of reports and speeches 
on related or other subjects, with the 
group flanking him as he stands to 
speak, hold less terror for him with his 
background of group experience. 

Another bugbear, lackadaisical prepa- 
ration, tends to be minimized. The stu- 
dent is probably more concerned with 
maintaining status in the eyes of his 
fellow-students and the instructor than 
in the opinion of the instructor only. 
Consequently, he seems to prepare more 
adequately, to think through problems 
more systematically, than when he is as- 
signed a theme of five hundred words on 
a subject of his own choice or on his life 
to date. Theme assignments such as criti- 
cal evaluation of the procedure, summa- 
rizing points of view, or reactions to 
ideas developed in the discussion thus be- 
come more meaningful and purposeful. 
In addition, as the instructor “points up” 
the fact that the pattern of discussion is 
equally applicable to solution of indi- 
vidual problems and to an infinitude of 
problems in life outside the classroom, 
the student has added motivation for 
good preparation. 

The writer has discovered, quite by 
chance, that the use of the discussion out- 
line simplifies the teaching of outlining 
generally. The five-step plan borrowed 
from Dewey apparently seems so natu- 
ral and logical to the student, or he dis- 
covers that it fits so many other needs, 
that he almost imperceptibly drifts into 
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the habitual use of it. Minor details of 
form and the variation of the pattern 
for specific situations seem much more 
easily taught, once the major pattern has 
become more or less fixed by habit. 

In addition to discussion methods, ex- 
perience has shown that subject-matter 
courses can be taught by having groups 
discuss problems which are carefully 
phrased to challenge student interest and 
curiosity. For example, “What is the 
nature of writing skills required in in- 
dustry?” “In the professions?” “What 
are the propaganda techniques used on 
the citizen in radio advertising?” “‘In the 
magazines and newspapers?” In some 
cases this procedure has even been 
used to determine methods and subject 
matter to be used in the course. If critical 
thinking is a major academic objective, 
both student and teacher are challenged 
by this approach. 

Increasing attention is today being 
given to the listening process, and there 
is probably no better way of teaching 
listening than through discussion. The 
student must listen and evaluate what 
he hears if he is to be effective in the 
group situation. Other members of the 
class sharpen their listening skills by 
evaluating the substance and form of the 
group process. Simple forms for this pur- 
pose are easily devised. In a society in 
which the radio and other intercommu- 
nication systems place an increasing pre- 
mium on listening accurately, we cannot 
justify the omission of an attempt to 
train students in listening skills. Current 
research indicates that much more learn- 
ing can take place as a result of listening 
than had been suspected. This, however, 
cannot be a mere “hearing” of audible 
symbols. The group discussion provides 
a motivated situation for training in 
productive listening. 

Perhaps most important in the values 
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of discussion as an approach in high 
school is that the student learns the way 
of life in a democratic society. He learns 
how groups may deal with problems co- 
operatively, how to present his ideas to 
his fellows, how to listen well, how to 
evaluate critically. These are essential, 
imperative goals of our teaching. Failure 
to achieve them may intensify the tend- 
ency toward the “let George do it” atti- 
tude in the solution of civic problems and 
may ultimately lead to the internal 
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crumbling of democracy, which is pos- 
sibly a greater danger than external 
attack. 

The infinite potentialities of discus- 
sion, wisely and intelligently used, es- 
pecially in high school English courses, 
constitute a challenge to the alert, imagi- 
native teacher. The suggestions embod- 
ied here are few in number, but it is to 
be hoped that they may set off a chain 
reaction of influence among both teachers 
and students. 


Words in the W ay 


KEN MACRORIE’ 


Has any of us looked honestly at the 
business of student writing? If we are to 
do that, we must, first of all, ask how a 
writer produces a clear, alive article of 
ideas. You may object that we are not 
teaching students to be authors—this 
purpose flies unrealistically high—we are 
trying merely to show how to communi- 
cate simply. I will agree that it is not our 
job to make a poet or a novelist of every 
student in a communications course but 
to train young people for their lives. 
But if we are honest, we will admit 
that, in judging papers, we hold our stu- 
dents to a standard of clarity, force, and 
mechanical excellence that we have con- 
structed from our reading of published 
authors. This standard is so high that we 
could seldom stretch up to it in our own 
writing, surely never in the writing we 
dash off as the students write—an hour 
or two in a noisy writing laboratory, a 
sudden unrelenting requirement to write, 
a few minutes for scribbling a hurried 
draft, a few more for copying it legibly, 
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a breathless second of proofreading. We 
must confess that we judge a student’s 
paper by a wildly unreasonable standard 
of perfection. I find ¢oo instead of two on 
a paper and tell the student that this is 
inexcusable and socially unacceptable, 
whether or not ambiguous. And then I 
pick up the New York Herald Tribune 
and see the word their’s in print. 

How does a writer ordinarily commu- 
nicate his ideas? First of all, he writes 
only about what excites him or what has 
repeatedly forced itself into his con- 
sciousness. As Samuel Butler put it, he 
lets his subject choose him. Second, he 
agonizes over at least five drafts before 
he has a final one. In this revising he may 
rewrite the article completely or cut it in 
half, until the cutting sprouts new sen- 
tences and new ideas. Third, he reads his 
writing aloud to himself after letting it 
cool for a while. He reads it to another 
person. He has a friend read it to him. He 
and several others painstakingly proof- 
read it before it sees type. 

After he has done all this, we can ex- 
pect sentences which are idiomatic, 
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forceful, and clear. We can then be out 
of patience if we find fuzziness, irrele- 
vance, and dulness. But do our students 
write through this process? We may say 
it is impossible to find time and place for 
them to write this way. If we say that 
and really mean it, we should at least 
find some more realistic standard for 
judging their writing. If we are teachers 
who want to teach, we should take every 
possible step toward insuring some of 
these conditions for own students when 
they write. The frustration they feel 
when we criticize them as if they had 
written as an author writes can only dis- 
courage them until they freeze and come 
to hate writing, and then where are we? 

It is a big job to teach students to be 
realistic about language and writing: if it 
were all we had to do, it would be 
enough. But the fact is that we get many 
students whom we must unteach, who 
need unlearning. When they walk in our 
office door, we may have to sit down 
with them like this: 


TEACHER: You see that I have marked your 
paper up and said it is very poorly written. In 
the opening sentence you say: “The state of 
Wyoming is one of this nation’s more isolated 
spots. Throughout the confines of this state that 
situation has tended to result in a condition that 
is characterized by a profusion of animals of | 
numerous varieties.” Now just what did you 
mean by that? 

STUDENT: Well, I don’t know. I just meant to 
say, I guess, that many kinds of wild animals 
live safely in Wyoming because they are not 
bothered by people living near by. 


The student has cured himself, and he 
can be shown that he first wrote badly 
because he was trying to impress, not 
trying to communicate. He can improve 
his writing by realizing that it is a diffi- 
cult art but still very much like talking, 
which he has been doing at times very 
well all his life. As an exercise let him sit 
down and write anything that comes into 
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his head for ten minutes, not trying to 
unify his thoughts or make “correct” 
sentences. ‘hen he tries this experiment, 


-he will say it is the craziest thing he ever 


heard of. One student said at the end of 
the course: “I really enjoyed those ten- 
minute writings. It was like an outlet— 
just sitting down and writing what you 
were thinking. It removed some of my 
fears of writing and limbered me up.” 

The best beginning writing assignment 
makes it easy for a student to use his own 
language and yet forces him to do more 
than just recollect. For example: 

Ask yourself what it is any person must have 
if he is to be a very close friend. Take three or 
more friends you have had who are very differ- 
ent from one another. Then try to determine 
what it is they have in common that is impor- 
tant to you. Remember, this trait will probably 
not be honesty. It can’t be loyalty or having 
something in common with you, because all 
friends are loyal in some way and many of your 
enemies have things in common with you. Be 
specific. Give examples. 


To improve both writing and speaking 
let a student read another’s paper in 
front of class. He needs practice making 
words in his mouth in public. After such 
an exercise, a student wrote: 


To have someone read my theme to me gave 
me even a better chance than when I read it 
aloud, because if there was some passage that 
wasn’t clear, I inclined to use the sound of my 
voice either as an apology or an explanation. If 
someone else read it, he wouldn’t know what I 
had in mind, and would either stop or stumble. 
By that I would know that I had not made my- 
self clear. 


Students are anxious to learn; they 
are not intellectually lazy unless they 
have been stupefied by teachers. Too 
often they have had to listen to the his- 
tory teacher, who draws a mighty gen- 
eralizing breath and says: 

Throughout the century, change reigned su- 


preme. New customs, new institutions, new 
economic and political systems, were ushered in 
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with exciting and bewildering speed, remaking 
the whole pattern of life in the Western world; 
and yet, behind all the stir and flux, certain 
traditions remained ineluctable, a part of the 
warp and woof of the civilization man had built 
so slowly and laboriously for himself. 


Which adds up to no more than saying 
that both change and tradition have been 
present in history. How much are our 
students’ parents paying for such il- 
luminating truths? 

On the first day of the term, a student 
handed me this comment: 

In English everybody is concentrating on 
grammar and mechanics and by the end of the 
course when the student writes themes, he is 
“comma crazy.” Allhe thinks about is do I have 
the adverbial introductory phrase set off right 
or do I have a period in all the places it should 
be. In my opinion this is like having an axe 
hanging over your head and I don’t see how a 
person can write well if he thinks if I don’t get 
this phrased right my head will come off. 


A teacher has scared the writing wits out 
of this boy, and in the act has given fresh 
support to Freud’s contention that edu- 
cation is inhibition. Thank heaven, not 
all teachers are thus prolonging the reign 
of terror of English correctness. There 
are many alive who are teaching actual 
American-English usage as Professors 
Fries, Perrin, Pooley, and Marckwardt 
have pointed it out. They do not con- 
sider my last sentence immoral because 
it ends with the word out. They plant an 
uninhibited, examining attitude in their 
students, who suddenly find language 
alive and wiggling. 

Popular semanticists and anthropolo- 
gists have convinced these teachers that 
language changes and differences are so- 
cially significant signposts. They discuss 
with their students a word like anti- 
Semitism, which did not come to its 
present usage until late in the nineteenth 
century. The chronology of this word 
lights a dark corner of our history and 


shows up the myth that our modern 
virulent form of racial discrimination is 
natural to man because it “has always 
been with us.” 

Everywhere we find a few of these en- 
lightened teachers, their number grow- 
ing. Naturally and rightly they consider 
themselves crusaders, and they condemn 
their colleagues for letting prescriptive 
rulebooks lead them by the nose. 

Perhaps a student writes letters 
smoothly and clearly, yet is awkward 
and incomprehensible in class papers. 
He may have been taught not to use his 
knowledge, not to utilize what his body, 
lips, ears, and eyes have learned uncon- 
sciously since birth. He needs a chance to 
see this. As he says: 


I know I’m a poor reader and speaker and I 
should not be so nervous as I am when I get up 
before this class. If I could stop thinking of my- 
self and the way I am talking; instead be as 
natural as if I were talking to Jim Whaley next 
to me here, I would probably be able to speak 
much better before the class. 


Again by his own spoken words he has 
proved that he can communicate directly 
and clearly. He should be taught how to 
apply the principle of simple association 
to using his own language. If he can spell 
petition, he ought to be able to spell repe- 
tition, but he can’t. If he can spell appear, 
he shouldn’t write dissapear, but he does. 
He will learn mechanics better if he 
studies commas and semicolons in his 
daily reading assignments for other 
courses—as commas are actually used— 
than if he is told punctuation “rules” 
which were devised in some textbook 
writer’s small, authoritarian mind. After 
the student has said something worth 
saying, and not until then, will he be 
motivated to improve his mechanics. His 
greatest learned fault is not saying any- 
thing. Although he holds in his mind and 
senses the full picture of life, he needs 
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practice in giving it to others. He tends 
to write and speak weak generalizations 
that recall a scene to only his own con- 
sciousness. He writes: 


I have met a lot of fine men in my life [com- 
mon worthless generalization], but James Ovey 
was the most outstanding of them all. He was a 
cripple who had an unusually wonderful char- 
acter and was a standout. 


Yet in his mind and—if you ask him— 
on his lips is this picture of a human 
being: 

Jim Ovey was a cripple. He seemed to crawl 
rather than walk. But when he sat at the micro- 
phone in the radio station, he was all confidence, 
like Charley Justice with a football. A leader of 
men, he used only his voice. If you heard him 
speak—well, “‘crippled’”’ wouldn’t be the word 
you used. 


This young American student who 
can’t write as well as he speaks—is he 
degenerate? Of course not. He commu- 
nicates much worse in writing than in 
speaking simply because he has written 
very little and spoken very much. He 
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may not even have had to write letters 
in his lifetime; perhaps he was required 
to write only two or three short papers in 
school; but he has spoken almost every 
waking hour of his life. 

A student can be taught at least to 
write and speak so that words do not get 
in the way of his thoughts. He can be 
taught to be not vague and general, but 
specific, making himself clear, as good 
speakers and writers do, by giving ex- 
amples and telling stories. He can be 
taught to listen closely to the speech of 
everyday life until he hears its fluency 
and clearness and appropriateness. He 
can be helped to write at least as straight- 
forwardly as he talks to his best friend. 

If the American boy gets much sicker 
with the word diseases of his textbooks, 
he will soon be saying to his girl friend: 
“The absence of coldness in you praduces 
in me a deep sense of sympathy which 
can only be reciprocated by actions signi- 
fying inestimably more than the senti- 
ment of friendship” when he means “I 
love you.” 


Simplified Spelling? 


A teacher whose spelling’s unique, 

Thus wrote down the days of the wique: 
The first he spelt Sonday, 
The second day Munday— 

And now a new teacher they sique. 


SIMPLER SPELLING ASSOCIATION 
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I AM assuming, first, that we are all 
agreed upon the vital need in the field of 
English for a full language program ex- 
tending from kindergarten through the 
junior college; second, that the building 
of this program has been predicated upon 
democratic principles—has been con- 
structed by the teachers themselves, rep- 
resenting not only each grade level but 
also each major educational level; third, 
that the course of study so developed in- 
corporates the best in materials, experi- 
ences, and motivation to produce pro- 
gressing training not only in all the basic 
communication skills but also in the 
study of the cultural heritage through ap- 
propriate selection of the finest of our 
literary expression; and, finally, that this 
course of study is carefully graded, se- 
quentially planned, closely articulated, 
and unbroken in continuity. 

If we grant, then, that such a course of 
study is to be so evolved, the next ques- 
tion, and the one with which I am con- 
cerned is: How best is the program to be 
put into action and administered? 

My suggestions, based upon long ex- 
perience with the problem, rest upon 
three major premises: the need for a su- 
pervisor of English (or co-ordinator of 
language arts) in each city school system; 
the necessity for active in-service train- 
ing of the teachers who are to teach the 
course of study; and the need for a test- 
ing program and for systematic evalua- 
tion of the work as it proceeds. 

Even in quite small cities it is highly 
desirable to have a supervisor of English; 
in larger cities it is imperative. Sympa- 

Pasadena (Calif.) City College. 
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thetic, understanding, and capable lead- 
ership from one who is an expert in the 
field of the teaching of English at all lev- 
els, as well as in sound educational prac- 
tice, is essential not only to direct the 
making of a full language course such as 
has been described but to organize the 
means and the methods by which it may 
be put successfully into use. 

If the course of study has been demo- 
cratically planned and evolved, then 
wide participation by the teachers of 
English has been effected. These teachers 
will, under supervision, have set up the 
goals to be attained cumulatively and 
have selected the materials at all levels 
designed to attain those goals. Receptive 
though these teachers may be, however, 
when once the course is to be put into ac- 
tion provision needs to be made for fre- 
quent group meetings of all teachers at 
the same grade level, of teachers of the 
various grade levels within each major 
growth division, and of teachers of all 
grade levels, for the purpose of agreeing 
upon common areas of stress, establish- 
ing agreed-upon procedures, studying 
improvement of instructional methods, 
etc. Particularly is in-service training 
essential if skill in speaking is to be 
taught adequately. By way of example, 
a two-year study undertaken by the 
Western Speech Association Curriculum 
Committee and completed in 1949 indi- 
cates that none of the eleven western 
states requires any speech training of 
prospective teachers for either the gen- 
eral elementary, general secondary, or 
administrative credential. Other recent 
studies appear to demonstrate that 
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speech is a separate process and not a con- 
comitant product of reading and writing; 
and a recent survey for Southern Cali- 
fornia shows that less than 40 per cent of 
all elementary teachers there have had 
any training at all in speech and only 23 
per cent of all teachers have ever received 
a speech proficiency test. For the remain- 
ing teachers, the necessity for in-service 
training in speech cannot be evaded if 
this basic communication skill is to re- 
ceive proper attention in the program. 
Perhaps it would not be amiss here to 
suggest that the National Council go on 
record as recommending to the teacher- 
training institutions that they require of 
prospective elementary teachers at least 
one class in public speaking, one in minor 
speech correction, and one in speech for 
teachers. 

Further, a program of in-service train- 
ing is even more imperative at the junior 
high or high school level for core teachers 
who are not specialists in English but 
who are teaching it ‘“‘wedded”’ to their 
own specialty. Too often it is true that 
in such cases instruction in English is 
motivated merely in terms of social 
problems or of some other subject-mat- 
ter field, thus falling far short of reaching 
desirable achievement. A system of prac- 
tical workshops for these instructors, 
certainly affording credits toward hurdles 
into the next salary bracket in school sys- 
tems (like Pasadena) where such obtain, 
is a sine qua non if the desired outcomes 
are to be achieved at each grade level 
and thus at the end of the major growth 
level. 

In addition, each such secondary 
school should have on its staff at least 
one trained teacher of speech whose 
duties would be twofold: the teaching 
of one or two elective classes in speech, 
one of which might well be in student 
leadership, and, second, the practical as- 
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sisting of the core teachers in organizing 
and training student panels, discussion 
groups, and the like. 

At the junior college level the problem 
of administering a full language program 
is.at once simpler and more complicated. 
It is simpler because, under the usual or- 
ganization of the junior college, there is a 
chairman of the department of English. 
or a divisional chairman, to assist the 
supervisor in checking the operation of 
the program, in arranging, as needed, 
group meetings of the department, and 
in providing for in-service training. The 
operation of the program is complicated 
by the fact that, since the usual junior 
college district embraces many other sec- 
ondary-school districts, there is conse- 
quently a great influx of students from 
the outside. Thus the continuity of the 
program is broken. Asa result, even more 
careful screening of students is needed to 
determine individual needs in the four 
areas. 

Finally, neither the setting-up of a 
course of study nor teacher enthusiasm 
nor in-service training nor visitation by 
the supervisor of English is sufficient to 
insure the desired educational outcomes. 
There must also be established some test- 
ing procedures for measuring growth and 
accomplishment and some policy for in- 
terpreting scores. Again, with the assist- 
ance of the supervisor of English and 
competent technical advice, these tests 
should preferably be worked out by the 
teachers themselves in terms of the goals 
which they have already set up for each 
grade level and for each major growth 
level. 

The range of tests should be compre- 
hensive enough and reliable enough (1) to 
measure each student’s abilities in read- 
ing, writing, speaking, and listening with 
perception; (2) to disclose his particular 
weaknesses; and (3) to measure growth. 
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Further study will have to be pursued in 
order to relate the score limits of the dif- 
ferent tests to various letter grades or 
any other descriptive device for indicat- 
ing the quality of a student’s perform- 
ance. All this is not to say that estab- 
lished standardized tests should not be 
used, but one should beware the inherent 
danger, especially in progress tests, that 
testing may become a major goal of in- 
struction. 
These, then, are the ways by which I 


In 1948, when I first began teaching 
sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade Eng- 
lish (under a departmental system), the 
question “‘What to do about grammar?” 
loomed like a three-headed dragon be- 
fore me. Personally, I had strong misgiv- 
ings about the usefulness of strict, ortho- 
dox, formal grammar and about strict, 
orthodox, formal methods of teaching 
grammar. On the other hand, the text- 
books, course of study, and other teach- 
ers made it clear that grammar was to be 
part of the curriculum. After not quite 
three years of working on the problem of 
finding a happy medium, I don’t by any 
means claim to have found the ideal solu- 
tion. The reason for offering my ‘‘dis- 
coveries”’ to any other teachers who may 
be fighting the same dragon is the sin- 
cere hope that, in return, I may receive 
even better suggestions and help from 
them. 

Throughout our work we used the 
functional and traditional terms inter- 
changeably, though I tried consistently 
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would recommend setting up and admin- 
istering a full English continuity pro- 
gram, once it had been prepared. Iam 
quite frank to admit, however, that if 
such a course as has been outlined and 
such procedures as I have suggested 
were to be inaugurated, we should have 
reached the millennium. On the other 
hand, not until we do attain all these 
will English assume its rightful place and 
will the youthof our landreceivethe train- 
ing which we know they should have. 


to use the functional terms myself and 
made no secret of my preference for 
them. I did not, however, want to upset 
those students who felt comfortable with 
the already learned and familiar terms, 
nor did I want my students to be handi- 
capped in another class where they 
might be expected to use them. After all, 
the objective was to teach the function 
of words, not labels for them. However, 
many students who had previously been 
hampered by Latin terms found these 
English terms much easier to under- 
stand and work with. 

After doing my best to convince my 
classes that we were going to talk about 
this work so that we might learn how our 
language works (just as we might want 
to learn how an automobile or some tool 
works) and be able to use it effectively 
in our own talking and writing, we 
pitched right in, taking the words in the 
order of their importance and going on to 
those which add color and information. 

This work, of course, was interwoven 
with the writing of stories and other 
practical uses of our language. Each new 
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kind of word or each new aspect of a kind 
of word was introduced by setting up a 
problem which could be solved only by 
discovering how the word functioned 
and what jobs it could do. Perhaps one 
example will help to clarify this point. 
Before saying a word about describing 
words (adjectives and adverbs), I placed 
several nouns on the board, such as: boy, 
dog, house, street, parade, clown. Then I 
began to improvise a story: “A boy and a 
dog came out of a house and walked 
down the street. Coming toward them 
was a parade. In the parade was a 
clown.” I stopped there and asked the 
class if it felt it wanted to hear the rest 
of the story. The reaction was lukewarm, 
as I had expected. ‘‘Why not?” was the 
next question. It didn’t take us long to 
decide that the story wasn’t very inter- 
esting (in spite of the clown) and that it 
didn’t hold much promise of being inter- 
esting. 

Then I threw out the challenge that 
they could make the story interesting if 
they wanted to. How could we make this 
boy and his dog a boy and dog we would 
wish to meet? And what could we do 
really to liven up the parade and the 
clown? In no time, we had a short, 
chubby, freckle-faced, red-headed boy 
and a small, frisky, black-and-white pup 
watching a gay circus parade and a tall, 
red-nosed, flat-footed clown in a yellow 
and purple suit. Right there, we made the 
discovery that we had been using describ- 
ing words to paint a word-picture. After 
that it was easy to see that describing 
words answered three questions: Which 
one? How many? and What kind? Writ- 
ing descriptions of members of the class 
(teacher included) for each other to iden- 
tify clinched the idea that we knew what 
describing words were and could use 
them effectively. 

To get back where we were a para- 
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graph or two ago, these are the grammar 
facts we learned: The most important of 
the kinds of words are: (1) action words, 
(2) being words (verbs), (3) name words 
(nouns), and (4) substitute words (pro- 
nouns), because with these you could 
say nearly everything you wanted to say 
if you had to. Action words and being 
words can tell us about the past, present, 
and future. Since there is only a certain 
number of words in the being-word fam- 
ily, we listed them on a chart, using the 
pronouns J, you, he, etc., and listing the 
being words in past, present, and future 
next to the pronouns they go with. Here, 
I would like to admit, is where I made a 
mistake. I tried to bring in the idea of 
perfect tenses. Now I realize that these, 
if they are taken up at all, can simply be 
given as other ways of showing the 
“when” of an action or being word. Also, 


we definitely accepted the so-called 


“present progressive”’ (I am singing) asa 
way of saying things in the present, since 
we use this almost exclusively in our 
talking and writing. Appear, seem, and 
become were also accepted as being words. 

Dealing with action and being words, 
we found that sometimes these needed 
helpers and that there were certain help- 
ers which did certain jobs. There are 
helpers that tell (1) when: does, do, did, 
all the being words; (2) that an action or 
state of being is possible: can, could, may, 
might; (3) permission: may, can; and (4) 
that something should be or should be 
done: should, must, have to, ought to, etc. 

I found that some of the bewilderment 
over finding the being words used as 
helpers could be cleared up by saying 
that the being words didn’t make enough 
money at their regular jobs, so they 
worked part-time as helpers. (This no- 
tion appealed greatly to the sixth- 
graders.) Since can is used in our every- 
day speech to denote permission, we 
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threw tradition overboard again and 
accepted it on an equal footing with 
may. 

Name words, we discovered, had four 
different jobs to perform: they answered 
the questions who? or what? before an 
action word (doers or subjects); whom? 
(who?) or what? after an action word 
(receivers or objects). Therefore, they 
can tell us either who or what did some- 
thing or whom or what had something 
done to him or it. Also name words can 
come after a being word and name the 
subject again (predicate). And, finally, 
name words can show ownership (own- 
ership). 

I will grant that this information may 
seem unnecessary, since the functions of 
the nouns do not change their form; 
but explaining the four uses of nouns 
seems to be a logical introduction to the 
four uses of substitute words (pronouns), 
which do change in form depending upon 
their function. 

Here I would like to mention a device 
which I found extremely helpful. This is 
drawing cartoons to illustrate our knowl- 
edge of words and the jobs they do. When 
working on nouns, we first made up sen- 
tences (or stories) in which a picture of 
the person, animal, thing, or place was 
substituted for the name word itself. 
Then we made cartoons showing subject 
nouns doing things to object nouns: Bill 
hit the ball. We made cartoons illustrating 
predicate nouns in sentences like My 
uncle is a fireman, with a picture of uncle, 
and one of him with a fireman’s hat on. 
After working on these, even some of the 
pupils who had the toughest time with 
grammar understood how a noun follow- 
ing the word is or was could be the same 
as the subject noun. To illustrate owner- 
ship nouns, we made drawings or car- 
toons in which one boy or clown owned a 
hat next to a pair (or more) of boys or 
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clowns owning hats. Making the ’ and 
’s in a different-color crayon reinforced 
the idea. 

When it came time to talk about sub- 
stitute words, it was easy to explain their 
four jobs, since they were the same four 
jobs that name words did. A simple chart 
of all the common pronouns was given 
under the headings: “Subject and Predi- 
cate,” “Object,’’ and “Ownership.” In 
the object column we put myself, our- 
selves, etc., as well as me and you; and in 
the ownership column we placed mine, 
yours, etc., as well as my and your. At 
the bottom of our chart we added 
the questioning pronouns, who? whom? 
whose? 

Seeing only three groups of pronouns 
which had to do four different jobs 
brought out the point that the subject 
pronouns were the same substitutes for 
predicate name words. For those who re- 
membered this, mistakes in predicate 
pronouns were considerably cut down. 
Cartoons showing substitute halfbacks, 
soldiers, or workers rushing in to take the 
place of a tired or injured name word 
helped make the idea graphic. 

Describing words have already been 
mentioned above. To this was added the 
second kind of describing word which 
tells How? When? and Where? (some- 
times How much? and Why?) about an 
action word or being word. Then the 
idea was introduced that both kinds of 
describing words really have three jobs: 
adjectives (here I found it necessary to 
distinguish by using the usual terms) 
could compare two persons or more than 
two; adverbs could compare how two 
persons do something or how more than 
two persons do it. Our cartoon collection 
was added to here by making some illus- 
trating sets of sentences such as: Bill is 
happy, Frank is happier, George is the 
happiest of the three. The cartoon showed 
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GLAMOUR IN GRAMMAR 


Bill smiling, Frank smiling more, and 
George grinning from ear to ear. Three 
motorboats or cars, each going faster 
than the other, illustrated the three jobs 
of the adverb fast. 

Of course, we discovered that adjec- 
tives and adverbs change in three differ- 
ent ways to do these three different jobs 
(they put on different work clothes or 
uniforms): by adding er or est, using 
more or most, or by changing spelling 
completely. 

Pointing words and pointing-word 
phrases were introduced by showing that 
words like ¢o, at, and into point ahead like 
signs and make you ask to WHAT? at 
WHOM? into WHAT? The answer al- 
ways turns out to be a name word or 
substitute word: to the store, at him, into 
the closet. A pointing-word phrase (with 
action words we had already met the 
idea of a phrase as a group of words) was 
defined as: the pointing word, the word it 
points to, and all the words in between. 
The right kind of questioning can bring 
out the realization that pointing-word 
phrases do the same jobs that describing 
words do. 

Joining words (conjunctions) are like 
plus signs. They add or connect other 
words or groups of words: (1) two name 
words or substitute words, (2) two action 
words or being words, (3) two describing 
words, (4) two pointing-word phrases, 
and (5) two complete thoughts in one 
sentence. 

This article is already long, so I will 
only add that after words and phrases 
the next step is thought patterns (sen- 
tences) in which these words are put to- 
gether to express ideas. With all its im- 
perfections, I feel that this grammar unit 
can be helpful and much less painful than 
the usual approach to technical gram- 
mar. Remarks from students, such as 
“We're learning about name words; 
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they’re easy,” or “Gee, this is fun!’’ 
have made me hope that there is still 
some glamour left in grammar. 

Needless to say, this general material 
needs to be adapted to grade and ability 
levels for sixth-, seventh-, and eighth- 
graders. How much to cover depends up- 
on the group. If a sixth-grade class can 
assimilate all the information about 
words and their uses, it should be helped 
to do so. A teacher is, of course, limited 
by the course of study, but no teacher 
teaches “grades”; he teaches boys and 
girls. This may sound like a cliché, but 
there are still some teachers to whom it is 
a frighteningly radical idea. 

Again, I would like to stress that I am 
not pleading for the importance of gram- 
mar in language arts. I am simply de- 
scribing an attempt to find a happy me- 
dium between a fairly rigid system of in- 
struction and more liberal methods. In 
such a situation as mine, I feel that this 
the only thing a teacher can do and be 
honest to the school system which has 
hired him and at the same time satisfy 
his own professional conscience. 
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READING TO GROW 


“What is industrial democracy?” A class 
of twenty-five tenth-grade boys and girls 
wanted to know the answer. They discussed 
economic opportunity in a democracy and 
the lack of it in other forms of government. 
However, they were forced to admit that at 
times we obstruct our country’s growth and 
hinder the growth of individuals—not 
through our laws or our ideals but through 
our practices. Much of this, they decided, 
stems from lack of information. Insight, 
they thought, has to be cultivated. 

From these discussions and readings in 
the history and literature books, the stu- 
dents turned to a wide choice of stories and 
articles, starting with a selection in the room 
and going on to similar selections which 
they found in the library. They wrote their 
comments on 4” X 6” cards filed under 
their names. Some students read as many as 
thirty-two selections; others read twelve. 
The reading opened their eyes and, I think, 
increased their sensitivity to problems of 
people as people searching for economic se- 
curity all over the world. Some of the vary- 
ing reports on their reading are indicative: 


“She'll Talk Later” by Ralph McGill in 
Harper’s Magazine, October, 1947. 


1. The old story of racial discrimination is the 
cause of the murder in this story. A Negro veteran, 
a hero in the war, came home and found that he 
couldn’t get a decent job. His wife shot him be- 
cause, she said, ‘He was a race horse with a broken 
leg.”” The reporter was the only one who understood 
the wife. 

2. The older officer in this story was very un- 
reasonable concerning the Negro race. This shows 
that people in authority, like this officer, should be 
well educated and trained. People tend to pick on 
someone who cannot fight back. 

3. This woman killed her husband because being 
a Negro he could not get a job. He had been in the 
war and had come home with an honorable discharge 
and the Bronze Star, but that didn’t matter to the 
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people and all he got was porters’ jobs and waiters’ 
jobs so she shot him because his morale was broken. 


“After You, My Dear Alphonse” by Shirley 
Jackson in Primer for White Folks, edited 
by Bucklin Moon (Doubleday, 1945). 


1. Mrs. Wilson, Johnny’s mother, had a fixed 
idea that all Negroes are the same—large families, 
poor, strong, etc. She was stunned when she realized 
that her son’s friend Boyd and his family didn’t 
fall in this category. I think that is the impression 
everyone has of the Negroes and that is the problem. 

2. Mrs. Wilson in this story was stereotyping the 
Negroes. She was surprised when she heard Boyd’s 
father did not do manual work but was a foreman. 
She didn’t think a Negro could hold that position. 
She thought the mother would have to be a worker 
and that they would have a large family. 


“A Short Wait between Trains” by Robert 
McLaughlin in Primer for White Folks. 


1. Four Negro soldiers were not allowed in a 
restaurant, but a group of war prisoners were. Are 
war prisoners more respectable persons than are citi- 
zens of the United State who happen to have colored 
skins? 

2. Inthisstory the problem is the discrimination 
against the Negroes. When these fellows fighting for 
our country couldn’t eat in a lunchroom but had to 
go to the’ kitchen to get food. Then what topped it 
off was the Nazis eating in the lunchroom when 
the American Negroes should have been there. The 
Jim Crow problem is getting better of late years. 

3. It would be demoralizing to see prisoners of 
war getting better treatment than you by your own 
country. 

4. Four Negro soldiers weren’t allowed to eat in 
arestaurant but P.W.’s were. There should be a law. 


“Clothe the Naked” by Dorothy Parker in 
Here We Are. 


1. The problem in this story is the problem for 
unfortunate people. No matter who people are they 
should be guaranteed fairly steady work so they 
can be sure of a steady income. 

2. The problem in this story is the woman who 
employed the grandmother. This woman wouldn’t 
give the grandmother a steady job which would 
have benefited her family much more than giving 
clothes that weren’t wanted. When the kid heard the 
laughter he knew it was different from before and it 
as well as ruined the young kid. 
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3- Mrs. X. didn’t feel sorry for Big Lonnie and 
Raymond, rather felt it was her social duty to give 
clothes to her. The clothes were practically useless 
and in the end caused much grief. 


“The Durban Deep” by Martin Flavin in 
Harper’s Magazine, April, 1949. 


1. The author thought that the United States 
had a color problem until he visited South Africa. 
In Africa the Negroes work for very small pay in the 
gold mines. They work far below the ground in hot, 
wet, and unhealthy conditions while doing strenu- 
ous labor for long hours. When above the ground, 
the Negroes are deprived by law of almost all of the 
privileges enjoyed by white people. 

2. Most of the miners were very young men work- 
ing for very meager wages. The mines were dusty 
and stifling hot, with very little being done to 
remedy these things. Education and social reform 
(which would come under the Point Four program) 
would do much to raise the working and living stand- 
ards in these forgotten places. 


“What’s Good about the U.N.” by Edith 
Iglauer in Harper’s Magazine, April, 
1949. 


1. Many alphabetical agencies have failed to 
do much, or so it seems, but this author believes 
that the U.N. is different. She tells the merits of 
the U.N., such as the sending of food and medicines 
to devastated areas and the many other economical 
and social achievements. In order for an organiza- 
tion such as the U.N. to succeed, it must have much 
helpful publicity, and Edith Iglauer has done much 
to help in this way. 

2. This article on the U.N. tells about some of 
the branches: FAO, IRO, ICEF, WHO, and many 
others. Each branch is doing a very good job. 
Take the WHO. It is saving hundreds of people 
with its good work. The problem is all the red tape 
in importing and exporting. The U.N. is getting rid 
of it slowly. 

3. A cholera. epidemic broke out in Egypt in 
1947. The U.N. Health Organization was immediate- 
ly informed. All the available supplies, including 
thirty tons of medical supplies (blood plasma 
also) were sent, chiefly by air. 


“The Blast in Centralia No. 5” by John 
Bartlow Martin in Harper’s Magazine, 
March, 1948. 


1. The miners knew for years that the Centralia 
mine #5 was not safe. They made many appeals to 
have the situation remedied, but no one did anything 
about it. Because nothing was done, the mine 
exploded, killing 11 men. 

2. The problem of mass murder to the miners of 
our coal has been seen and forgotten time after time 
in the history of our country. It takes a blast 
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such as the one in Centralia to awaken the people. 
The blast was foreseen but through red tape and 
carelessness was not avoided. John L. has done 
much for our coal miners but much is left to be done. 

3- This is about a mine disaster that could have 
been stopped. A problem that Lewis has done a lot 
for, but there is plenty more that ought to be done. 


KATHLEEN B. DowLING 


WASHBURN HicGH ScHOOL 
MINNEAPOLIS 


BASIC PRINCIPLES IN TEACHING 
ORAL COMMUNICATION 


I. Fundamental aims in speech training 
are the development of the individual, his 
personality, and his relations with others; 
clarity in thinking; the broadening of inter- 
ests and experiences; and increasing effec- 
tiveness in the communication of ideas 
orally. 

IL. The curriculum in oral work (1) should 
strive toward speech improvement for all 
pupils, with training in generally useful ac- 
tivities, such as conversation and discussion ; 
(2) should develop competency in platform 
speaking and group leadership in so far as 
ability permits, with special opportunities 
given to potential leaders; and (3) should 
promote personal and social adjustment to 
harmonious, constructive group relation- 
ships. 

III. Speech work should follow two 
strands simultaneously: the progressive de- 
velopment of facility with speech techniques 
and instruction in specialized oral activities 
to meet the needs of each maturity level. In 
all instances thinking should be given prece- 
dence over the mechanics of presentation. 

IV. Since individual speech patterns are 
greatly influenced by imitation and ear 
training as well as by practice, students 
should be given numerous and frequent oral 
experiences. These may be as brief as one 
word or sentence made integral parts of 
various types of class projects. 

V. In oral activities careless language 
habits and detracting mannerisms should be 
corrected, as far as possible without ob- 
structing the thinking or inhibiting the de- 
sire to express ideas. 
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VI. Students may be made aware of 
many characteristics of effective communi- 
cation before they are interested in specific 
techniques (for example, aware of the need 
to be heard and understood easily before 
studying the process of producing speech 
sounds). 

VII. Speech activities should be purpose- 
ful—such as teaching small-group discussion 
techniques when planning projects based on 
supplementary reading and teaching the es- 
sentials of announcements when students 
are promoting their activities. 

VIII. It is assumed that sound teaching 
requires the frequent re-emphasis or re- 
teaching of the principles of oral communi- 
cation. 

IX. Abnormalities in articulation or 
voice, extreme reluctance to participate in 
discussion, and similar difficulties will be re- 
ferred to specialists when the classroom 
- teacher feels that he cannot correct them. 


NCTE Committee on Speech 
MARGARET PAINTER, Chairman 


AN APPRECIATION: DEMOCRACY 
IN ACTION: 


Although he was deaf, Robert volun- 
teered to read for his English class. His 
speech was inarticulate, and he went 
through physical torture while he attempted 
to voice the proper sounds, but the class was 
attentive. When he finished, Robert smiled 
at his accomplishment, and his efforts were 
rewarded by enthusiastic applause from his 
classmates. Why? Because a little gray- 
haired schoolteacher practices the most 
modern philosophy of education: knowledge 
and skill in the three R’s and an all-out de- 
sire to exercise human relations in a demo- 
cratic environment. One week in this class- 
room is a greater learning experience than 
a year of lectures on the theory that stu- 


* A report from observations in a classroom at 
Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles, California, 
compiled by Anna Bockemohle, Jean Dorr, and 
Herman Kaysen, student teachers in the University 
of Southern California’s directed teaching program. 
Submitted by Professor May G. Wilt. 
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dents in high school can plan and share in 
their learning competencies. 

Each student in Miss X’s classes serves 
as an officer sometime during the semester. 
A new cabinet is elected every five weeks 
and is composed of a chairman, vice-chair- 
man, roll secretary, minute secretary, two 
librarians, a hostess, and a special duties 
monitor. The students sit in six table groups, 
each group numbering six or eight pupils. 

Miss X conducts classes in democracy, in 
citizenship, in co-operation, led through the 
subject of English. She does not teach a sub- 
ject; she teaches individuals in a collective 
group. Even the slowest students respond 
under her able guidance. In one retarded 
reading class, Miss X sometimes uses a 
microphone and amplifier. She lets each 
member of the class have an opportunity to 
retire to the cloakroom and read for the 
others. Nothing can take the place of the 
sense of importance, pride, and accomplish- 
ment which comes when even the most 
retarded reader faces a microphone and has 
his abilities recognized. 

Nothing in Miss X’s classes is ever forced 
upon the students. She seeks their sugges- 
tions and opinions, and they, in turn, lend 
full support. Even the most unruly boys 
seem to be imbued with a desire to learn, 
largely because of the functioning of com- 
plete student government in the classroom. 
Miss X merely acts as a guide and helper. 
For instance, one day an announcement was 
made concerning an all-school prose reading 
contest. Each English class could send one 
boy and one girl representative. Tryouts 
took two days. Although the chairman 
called on everyone, some pupils were reluc- 
tant to participate in the reading. When 
Miss X was consulted as to whether each 
pupil had to read, she wrote on the black- 
board, “In a democratic society, everyone 
participates.” There were no further objec- 
tions. 

If some members of the United Nations 
could visit Miss X’s class, they would hang 
their heads in shame, for here, within one 
classroom, all students work co-operatively, 
include the physically handicapped in their 
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fold, and truly respect one another as in- 
dividuals. In one classroom, students are 
not only learning the three R’s; they are 
also learning something even more impor- 
tant: a sincere and considerate teacher helps 
individuals in a group to teach themselves 
how to live and learn together. 


THE SCHOOL NEWSCAST AS A 
PROJECT IN LANGUAGE 
ARTS 


The daily newscast was developed in our 
school during World War II to serve the 
student body as a source of news and to let 
that service be a motivated activity in the 
language arts. Because it proved to be valu- 
able it was continued after the war and is 
now in its seventh year. When it was 
started, the newscast was a timely illustra- 
tion of training in skills then being empha- 
sized as essential. During the war then cur- 
rent, getting information by listening was 
recognized as a skill of great, sometimes of 
vital, importance to servicemen. The need 
for skill in listening was reported by educa- 
tion officers in the services to school officials. 
It became fashionable to pay lip service to 
“skill in listening.” Now the phrase is 
bandied about freely, and often loosely, as 
one of the most modern contributions of 
pedagogy to education. 

Actually, of course, listening is an art of 
learning as old as the human species, ante- 
dating speaking and writing in both the 
phylogeny of the race and the ontogeny of 
the individual. It is therefore logical to set 
up projects in communication in which lis- 
tening precedes writing or speaking. As lis- 
tening in early stages of race or individual 
learning is basic to practical education, so 
in this particular activity accurate listening 
is basic to dependable communication. 

Each day at noon a speech class listens 
to a radio news broadcast of five minutes’ 
length and takes notes on the news. The in- 
formation is then analyzed, rewritten in the 
words of students, and rebroadcast on a pub- 
lic address system through the school. It all 
sounds like a very simple activity. 
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Really it is simple because it is logical in 
its arrangement of steps in communication 
—listening, evaluating, writing, speaking. 
The first step is training in listening. Before 
the members of the class do any writing or 
broadcasting, they listen daily for at least a 
week to learn how to select the who, what, 
when, where, why, and how of a story. They 
are trained to get all the information about 
two or three items of the eight or nine on 
the broadcast rather than to get a smatter- 
ing of information about all items. They are 
taught to take specific notes on numbers 
and names. They are encouraged to try to 
get direct quotations when such quotations 
are part of the reporting they hear. In such 
ways they are striving, first of all, for accu- 
racy in reporting, which is primary to skill in 
listening. 

The next logical step in using the infor- 
mation heard is evaluating it. In part, 
evaluation is attempted by teaching stu- 
dents how to distinguish between news and 
comment, how to tell a new story from a 
follow-up or feature story, how to see news 
in names, how to judge sources, and other 
such details of journalistic craftsmanship. In 
addition, certain criteria are set up for judg- 
ing the particular news of the day. These 
criteria include: Is it spot news—i.e., has it 
happened since school opened this morning? 
If not, what is the new angle that justifies its 
use now? Is it reasonable on the basis of gen- 
eral information and practices? (In the 
study of notes the student is helped by this 
question in thinking; for example, relating 
his sometimes sketchy notes to general 
knowledge would prevent a student from 
making such errors as having an appropria- 
tions bill originate in the Senate.) Does the 
item fit into the general pattern of events 
in the daily papers? Is it related to any ma- 
jor event or grou, of events reported a week 
or two ago? Does the immediate develop- 
ment need background information for full 
understanding? 

Evaluation of the news heard on the sta- 
tion broadcast prepares the students for 
adequate editing and retelling. The school 
broadcast aims to give only news of events 
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which have occurred since the opening of 
school in the morning or to feature new de- 
velopments in stories which are not new in 
origin. Knowing what is new requires 
preparation through radio listening and 
newspaper reading outside school. Phras- 
ing the items in terms of the criteria of 
evaluation develops skill in written ex- 
pression. 

When the items have been written by the 
class, they are collected and read by the edi- 
tors of the day. The most accurate and in- 
formative report on each of the major items 
of news is chosen for the broadcast. A read- 
able script is typed by the typist of the day. 
The reader of the day rehearses the script 
before giving the broadcast. Preparation for 
the reading includes checking pronunciation, 
with particular attention to proper names, 
and development of animated, resonant 
voices, clear enunciation, correct phrasing, 
and such details of acceptable public oral 
reading. 

The project has been successful for a 
number of reasons. It is definite, its motiva- 
tion is in immediate experience, it is within 
the scope of the average high school student, 
it induces valuable concomitant learnings 
in the field of public affairs. Finally, it is 
valuable as a device in English because it 
involves the language arts of listening, writ- 
ing, and speaking. 

FLORENCE M. LuMSDEN 


Wooprow WItson HicH ScHooL 
WasurnctTon, D.C. 


COMBINING ART APPRECIATION 
AND IMAGINATIVE WRITING 


Upon entering our room recently, stu- 
dents of my eleventh-grade literature class 
were surprised to discover two large, framed 
reprints—El Greco’s “Toledo” and Breu- 
gel’s Harvesters.” The students per- 
ceived quickly that the classroom work for 
the day would be based on the two paint- 
ings. 

At the outset, we launched a general dis- 
cussion of the similarities and differences 
between the art forms of painting and lit- 
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erature and a somewhat detailed study of 
the content and form in the two reprints. 
We then turned to an examination of the 
two paintings. I explained that my reasons 
for selecting these two works for the assign- 
ment were threefold: they are by recognized 
masters; they are products of approximately 
the same chronological period; and they 
afford an interesting study in contrast. 
Breugel’s “Harvesters” was considered 
first. In a very general introduction to this 
artist, Iindicated the primitive, Rabelaisian- 


like qualities of his peasant men and women...... 


and discussed his propensity for varied 
landscape scenes in relation to the rural 
character of fifteenth- and sixteenth-century 
Europe. In the “Harvesters” itself, we 
traced the winding lines of movement from 
the peasant stretched out asleep beneath 
the towering tree in the foreground, to those 
peasants seated on the bright earth, eating 
and drinking during the noon rest, to the 
figures slowly but steadily working among 
the high rows of tawny-colored grain, and, 
finally, to the still, green valley below, reach- 
ing out to the mouth of a distant harbor 
dotted with idle boats. 

We then moved on to a brief discussion of 
“Toledo.” My introductory remarks ex- 
plained that El Greco was a religious 
painter; that his work often consisted of 
supernatural, greatly elongated figures; and 
that his subject matter was often in keeping 
with the events of his time, namely, the de- 
velopments in science and mysticism. Of 
“Toledo” itself, we observed the ash-gray 
storm land, the marked austerity and fore- 
boding quality of the houses, the singular 
microscopic size of the figures in the fore- 
ground, and the gray storm clouds hovering 
over the rock city. 

The class was ready, then, to undertake 
the imaginative writing part of the assign- 
ment. But first, as in the case of the discus- 
sion of the general nature of art and litera- 
ture, I briefly outlined the aims and benefits 
of imaginative writing in order to motivate 
the students toward a serious attempt at 
clear and complete written composition. 
Briefly, the students were reminded that 
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imaginative exercises, such as the one they 
were about to embark upon, were aids in 
developing the powers of concentration, a 
trait which is requisite to success in almost 
any vocational pursuit. I told them that 
the exercise was also aimed at unlocking 
the floodgates of their creative faculties and 
that the constant flow of these faculties was 
vital to the enrichment of their daily lives 
in a world often too literal and prosaic. 
Motivation had been carefully taken care 
of, and now the time was ripe for specific 
instructions. Each student was asked to 
select a center of focus in one painting at a 
time, by projecting himself imaginatively 
into the thoughts and feelings of any one 
figure or inanimate object shown in the 
painting. Or he had the option of selecting 
an omniscient point of view, i.e., an observer 
looking at the scene from a mountaintop, 
the outskirts of the city, an unnamed van- 
tage point, etc. The form of the exercise was 
to approximate the lines of a short story, a 
monologue, an account, an anecdote, a 
series of impressionistic details, or any other 
form of subjective or objective written 
expression, though the former medium was 
preferable. The apparent advantage of not 
stipulating a set written form for the exer- 
cise was to encourage the maximum of un- 
inhibited and personalized expression by 
the students. I made clear that each stu- 
dent’s work would be judged through the use 
of two criteria: first, the originality, ma- 
turity, and consistency of idea and, second, 
the organization of the latter. Errors in 
grammar, spelling, and syntax would not 
negate the essential merit of an interesting 
paper, but work relatively free from such 
errors was encouraged. Time allotted for 
writing on each painting was held to fifteen 
minutes; both paintings, not simply one, 
were to be treated, Anyone had my consent 
to leave his seat in order to study the re- 
prints at closer quarters, but only if he did 
so with a minimum of disturbance. No con- 
versation was to be permitted during the 
course of the written work. Finally, I an- 
nounced that the best papers would be read 
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at a later date. This was done to heighten 
the competitive spirit of some and the self- 
critical attitude of others. 

What were the papers like? One student 
did a dramatic monologue on a lonely knight 
who was imprisoned in one of the towers of 
Toledo. Another wrote a clever short story 
which depicted a battle between two oppos- 
ing armies for the possession of the city. 
Still another wrote a sensitive descriptive 
piece of the landscape in the “Harvesters,” 
viewing the scene from a distant hill. 

After the assignment was completed, 
when remarks like these were expressed 
spontaneously—‘I never knew there were 
so many things to look for in a painting”; 
“T felt like writing on and on’’; ‘“This exer- 
cise was enjoyable!”—I had reason to be- 
lieve that the day’s work had resulted in a 
valuable learning experience. 


IRVING HALPERIN 
(N.M.), ScHooL 


POETRY AGAIN? 


““My personal reaction to the word poetry 
is now a lot different than it has been 
through my grade school days. All through 
school, when some one mentioned reading 
some poems, the majority of the class would 
object strongly, and the few left would have 
to join in unless he wanted to be pounced on. 
This left me with the idea that all poetry 
was no good and a thing that children 


\shouldn’t read. Then, when I came to high 


school, I found that there was some wonder- 
ful poetry. So I began to read it and I like it 
very much.” 

_ This was the response of one ninth-grader 
from a small outlying school to the question 
“What is your feeling about reading poet- 
ry?” The group was asked to answer this 
before they read any poems in class. Only 
one student actually disliked poetry. Have 
they been fooling us all this time? 


ZELMA BECKER 
Sentor HicH ScHooi 
Irnaca, New YorxK 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL SECTION HELD 
its annual election by mail in May. Bernice 
Freeman of the Peabody Demonstration 
School, Georgia State College for Women, 


and Harold Huseby of Ballard High School, - 


Seattle, were elected members of the Section 
Committee for three years beginning at the 
adjournment of the Thanksgiving conven- 
tion of the Council. The members of the 
Section Committee for 1952, voting by mail, 
elected Leon C. Hood of Clifford Scott High 
School, Newark, New Jersey, chairman for 
1952 and 1953—on the nominating ballot, 
an unprecedented performance. As Section 
Chairman he will also be a member of the 
NCTE Executive Committee. Mr. Hood, as 
chairman of the Committee on Radio, 1944- 
50, originated Listenables and Lookables, a 
periodical advance listing, partly annotated, 
of national radio and television programs. 
His committee also made awards for excel- 
lent radio programs in 1948, 1949, and 1950. 

In the Section election two Council Di- 
rectors were chosen for three years begin- 
ning at the opening of the Thanksgiving 
convention. They are Richard K. Corbin of 
the Peekskill (New York) Public Schools 
and Frances Terry of South Division High 
School, Milwaukee. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENT CORRE- 
spondence should need no recommendation. 
Its obvious value as motivation for writing 
is supplemented by the gain in mutual inter- 
national understanding. After fourteen years 
of successful operation, the International 
Friendship League, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, has just come to our attention. It 
has names and addresses of more than a 
hundred thousand students in other coun- 
tries who wish to correspond in English with 
American students. The league plan pro- 
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vides for correspondence between individ- 
uals. 

The American Junior Red Cross, Wash- 
ington 13, D.C., arranges for exchange of 
booklets between classes. Translation of ma- 
terials in foreign languages is provided. 

Teachers whose students are especially 
interested in finding correspondents in Ger- 
many should write to Dr. Helen Dwight 
Reid, U.S. Office of Education, Fourth and 
Independence Avenues, Washington, D.C. 

Teachers in communities with a large per- 
centage of foreign-born may get a hint from 
“How To Heckle Stalin” in the Saturday 
Evening Post, July 7. Consult the Common 
Council for American Unity before broach- 
ing the project. 

September is the time to start such a 
project! 


“MORE AND BETTER SPEECHES,” 
by Morton H. Silverman, in the June High 
Points, explains two ways to save time and 
increase efficiency in the speech or oral Eng- 
lish class. The teacher has a mimeographed 
check list of the phases of the student’s per- 
formance with a space after each for ‘“‘con- 
structive comment” and rating (Good, 
Fair, or Poor). He also has a corresponding 
“Guide for Comments,” which gives in suc- 
cinct form the constructive suggestions to be 
entered for the items on which the rating is 
“Poor” (or perhaps on those rated “Fair”’ if 
the student earns “Good” on most points). 
Before these formal talks begin, the students 
have been taught the duties of a chairman, 
so that in rotation they take charge of an- 
nouncing the speakers and conducting the 
discussions of the ideas presented. This 
leaves the teacher time to make adequate 
entries on the “Evaluation” form. Perhaps 
more questionable are two other features of 
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Mr. Silverman’s plan: (1) Each student re- 
ceives a copy of the “Evaluation” form to 
guide him in his preparation of his talk. 
(2) The students make two- or three-line 
comments on the outstanding characteris- 
tics (good or bad) of each talk, and at the 
end of the hour each speaker gets these forty 
written criticisms as well as the teacher’s. 
Sometimes one student will give oral criti- 
cism immediately after the talk. 


HARVARD PRESIDENT JAMES BRY- 
ant Conant asks professors of liberal arts 
and professors of education to stop their 
feuding and to tackle jointly the all-impor- 
tant problem of recruiting and training 
teachers for the nation’s schools. Writing in 
the May NEA Journal, Conant—himself 
distinguished both as an educator and as a 
scientist—lays the blame for the polite but 
sharp cleavage between the two groups on 
both; but he emphasizes that schools of edu- 
cation took over teacher training at a time 
when the liberal arts colleges abdicated the 
responsibility. To heal the rift he asks that 
the education people keep in mind the need 
for adequate training in the high schools for 
those who are preparing for college and that 
the liberal arts people recognize the fact that 
the secondary school of today cannot and 
should not be primarily a college prep 
school. He also advises that faculties in the 
arts and sciences take active roles in meeting 
the problems of pedagogy and the educa- 
tional implications of social change. 


OUR CONCEPTIONS OF THE LEARN- 
ing process underlie our teaching. How con- 
tinuing research has changed our concepts 
of this process and thus influenced our teach- 
ing is the subject of the leading article in the 
School Review for May. Written by Ralph 
W. Tyler, the essay summarizes in concise, 
readable form the older “laws of learning,” 
tells of their failure in the face of changing 
conditions, and lists five newer learning con- 
cepts in terms of which teaching techniques 
must be fashioned. These are: (1) Learning 
is an active process, involving the learner 
and requiring his participation if it is to be 


meaningful. (2) The same thing can have 
different meanings to different learners be- 
cause of differing backgrounds. (3) The at- 
tention of the learner is not assured, even if 
he is apparently “listening.” (4) Practice, to 
be effective, must involve some elements of 
newness; mere repetitous drill is not effec- 
tive. (5) Learning must provide satisfaction, 
or the learner will not be receptive to con- 
tinued learning. These, according to Tyler, 
are the general concepts around which spe- 
cific techniques must grow; by their very 
nature they will require different techniques 
for different classes and different materials. 


A PRELIMINARY RULING OF THE 
Federal Communications Commission last 
spring allocated channels for 209 educa- 
tional television stations. They are to be 
located one per city (in larger cities or at the 
sites of major educational institutions) 
throughout the nation. 

What should be done with educational 
television was the subject of a recent survey 
at the University of Cincinnati. By means 
of personal interviews with 649 educators 
and experimental broadcasting of programs 
into the classrooms, Russell Helmick reached 
a number of interesting conclusions: 

1. Ninety-two per cent of those ques- 
tioned feel that there is a place in the educa- 
tional program for TV classroom broadcasts. 

2. Opinion indicates that, next to current 
events, literature is the subject best supple- 
mented by such programs. 

3. Fewer than one-quarter of those polled 
favor detailed daily instructional television 
programs; more favor such programs once 
weekly. Weekly supplementary programs 
were recommended by 84 per cent. 

4. Television’s potentialities for wide 
school use are greater than those of radio, 
but not so great as those of films and film- 
strips. 

5. Television should be a means of pre- 
senting the school to the world, as well as a 
means of presenting the world to the school. 


CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT IS 
the topic of the entire, especially valuable, 
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Illinois English Bulletin for May. Five of the 
papers come from Decatur, which is par- 
ticipating in the Illinois Secondary School 
Curriculum Program. Wilmar A. Lamar ex- 
plains that in the senior high school and in 
the four junior highs they are making haste 
slowly, with each teacher free to adopt pro- 
gressive methods at his own rate. They are 
building such English courses as “Under- 
standing Man’s Progress against the Un- 
known,” ‘“‘The Price of Liberty,” ‘“Democ- 
racy Is Conceived of asa Way of Life.”’ Each 
unit provides for readers of differing abili- 
ties; for example, ‘Understanding the 
Growth of Freedom” includes, among 
others, The A postle, Garibaldi, John Brown’s 
Body, A Tale of Two Cities, Drums along the 
Mohawk, Johnny Tremain, The Scarlet 
Pimpernel, Berlin Diary, and Ben Hur. 

A two-hour core in English and social 
studies is working well in one junior high 
school—with a teacher who has studied in 
both fields. The sophomore course is organ- 
ized about topical units, with most of the 
readings in fiction. A combined course in 
American history and English follows the 
topics of the former, but they are broad— 
“The Peopling of America,” for example— 
and not narrowly chronological. “English 
for Everyday Living” is a twelfth-grade 
elective based student problems. 
Avowedly college-preparatory work is also 
elective for seniors. J. N. Hook, 121 Lincoln 
Hall, Urbana, is editor of the Bulletin, and 
single copies are $0.25. 


“AN EVALUATION OF HIGH SCHOOL 
Spelling,” by Fred C. Ayer, in the School 
Review for April, indicts the schools for the 
use of ineffective methods of instruction. He 
himself is the author of a high school spell- 
ing-book and believes heartily in the use of a 
text. He insists that there is plenty of experi- 
mental evidence concerning the best meth- 
ods of teaching and studying spelling but 
that teachers ignore it. From a comparison 
of scores on words common to national sur- 
veys made in 1915, 1925, and 1950, he con- 
cludes that high school students spell worse 
and worse (no allowance for changed school 
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their writing, and their teaching to refuse to 


population!). A leading teacher has prom- 
ised the English Journal a survey of the ex- 
perimental] evidence on spelling. This was to 
be published last year; it or someone else’s 
will appear during this school year. 


_A CONCRETE DISCUSSION OF THE 


use to which science fiction can be put in the 
classroom appears in High Points for April. 
Joseph Gallant not only justifies the use of 
good science fiction as a means of arousing 
the desire to read but also declares that it 
motivates interest in the sciences and often 
offers considerable insight into human prob- 
lems. He then provides annotated bibliogra- 
phies, grouped by themes, of novels, short 
stories, plays, scripts, and even poems. His 
bibliographies—one for the upper and one 
for the lower years in high school—are, in 
effect, syllabuses. High Points can be se- 
cured from the Board of Education, 110 
Livingston Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


ANOTHER OF THOSE PERIODIC AR- 
guments between individuals who welcome 
language change and those who would stem 
the tide lest English fall into slatternly ways 
appeared in the summer American Scholar. 
This time the antagonists are Professors 
Donald J. Lloyd and Jacques Barzun. 
Lloyd’s essay, bizarrely titled ‘Snobs, Slobs, 
and the English Language,”’ was written in 
reply to a Nation article by Barzun in which 
editors were taken to task for accepting or 
encouraging a loosening of the meaning as- 
signed many words in the language. Lloyd 
bases his argument on the linguistic studies 
of Leonard, Pooley, Fries, Perrin, and others 
and avers that language change is in- 
evitable; that it is often a change for the 
better; and that cultivated current English 
usage rather than the vulgarities of the 
“slobs” will govern the change. He insists, 
however, that the cultivated usage of a few 
generations ago cannot be imposed today. 
Barzun’s “Retort Circumstantial” admits 
language change but expresses the belief 
that this change can be ordered and that it 
is the duty of the educated in their speech, 
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yield to any but the logical changes. Barzun 
looks to the linguists to ‘“‘safeguard the com- 
plex instrument of our speech” by studying 
how the undesirable changes occur and how 
they may be repaired. 


“EDUCATION FOR RECREATION” IS 
the topic of an article appearing in the May 
Education Digest. The writer first empha- 
sizes the point that, in a country where 
changing conditions have provided many 
persons with more time for leisure than is 
spent working, training for recreation must 
become a goal of education. He suggests 
that extracurricular activities aim not at 
championships or the training of profes- 
sionals as much as the cultivation of a rea- 
sonable participation skill for the average 
student—a skill which can carry over into 
leisure activities. Unfortunately, the writer 
does not mention the role of classroom ac- 
tivity in this regard, and he omits reading 
from his list of recreations! 


WE TEACHERS, BEING GOOD READ- 
ers, automatically interpret metaphors in 
the light of their context. But do our students 
always choose the right aspect of the vehicle 
(figurative object)? Sometimes, especially in 
very modern poetry, the context does not 
give us sufficient clue for the interpretation 
of the metaphor, and then we must guess 
what the author meant. For expansion and 
illustration of these ideas see “The Role of 
Context in Metaphor,” by Stephen H. Hor- 
ton, in the (New England) English Leaflet 
for May. 


READING IN THE “CONTENT” SUB- 
jects was one of the important concerns of a 
regional conference held in New York City 
last spring by the New York State Depart- 
ment of education. The conference felt that 
reading must be taught in every subject 
area and that the co-operation of all teach- 
ers must be secured. As reported in Curricu- 
lum and Materials (New York City Board of 
Education) for May, these principles 
emerged: 

1. The English teacher cannot do the 
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whole job. Every teacher who uses books 
must do part of the job. The responsibility 
should be divided and the obligations de- 
fined. 

2. There should be careful school-wide 
appraisal of pupils’ reading abilities before 
teaching and at stated intervals. 

3. The English teacher should work to- 
gether with other content areas in develop- 
ing procedures such as the following: analyz- 
ing of assignments, stimulating introduc- 
tions, grouping children according to abil- 
ity, establishing readiness for particular sit- 
uations, suiting materials to the needs of the 
children, providing opportunities for free 
reading, using visual and auditory aids, 
preparing of bibliographies by children, pro- 
viding opportunities for discussion, and 
using the unit method of teaching. 


NCTE PRONOUNCEMENTS UPON 
current educational issues are normally 
made by the annual business meeting. All 
active members of the Council may partici- 
pate at this meeting, where all have equal 
rights. 

Hastily prepared statements on contro- 
versial issues are dangerous. To prevent 
such mistakes Council presidents have in 
recent years appointed resolutions commit- 
tees. At first this was done on Thanksgiving 
morning, a few hours before the annual busi- 
ness meeting. Later the appointments were 
made before the convention but announced 
only on Thursday morning. This year Presi- 
dent Paul Farmer has nominated, and the 
executive committee has approved, a resolu- 
tions committee which will have months in 
which to work. 

All members of the Council are invited to 
submit through any member of this com- 
mittee any idea for a resolution, or a draft of 
any desired resolution. The committee will 
present to the annual business meeting a 
well-considered “platform.”’ Of course, any 
member of the Council may offer from the 
floor a resolution not previously presented 
to the committee or one rejected by the com- 
mittee, but obviously such a resolution will 
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be handicapped by lack of committee ap- 
proval. 

This year’s Resolutions Committee con- 
sists of Jerome W. Archer, Marquette Uni- 
versity, chairman; James F. Fullington, 
Ohio State University; Myrtle Gustafson, 
5680 Oak Grove Drive, Oakland; Leland 
Jacobs, Ohio State University; T. D. Jar- 
rett, Atlanta University; Joseph Mersand, 
Long Island City High School, Long Island 
City, New York; and Mark Neville, Chicago 
Latin School for Boys, Chicago. 


DORA V. SMITH’S “HOW LITERA- 
ture Is Taught,” in the NEA Journal for 
April, presents views she has often given to 
NCTE audiences—with fresh illustrations, 
as usual. Perhaps there is a slightly different 
emphasis. She begins, “Literature is for de- 
light,’ and stresses the idea that only litera- 
ture which has emotional appeal has great 
value for social guidance or mental hygiene. 


THE AIMS OF ENGLISH INSTRUC- 
tion other than the acquisition of basic skills 
are the subject of an article by Mabel Lind- 
ner in the Pennsylvania Schools Journal for 
April. Miss Lindner emphasizes the role 
which language arts instruction can play in 
teaching young people to appreciate, to gain 
confidence, to be creative, and to be curious. 


“OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE: A 
Film Bibliography” appears in the June is- 
sue of the ALA Bulletin. The subheads are: 
“History and Government,” “Resources,” 
“The People and How They Live,” and 
“Culture.” For each film the list gives run- 
ning time, producer, price, and a brief de- 
scription. 


TEACHERS WHOSE STUDENTS PLAN 
to make a motion picture this year should be 
familiar with two valuable aids to assist 
them with both filming and editing. Re- 
cently reissued by Sterling Films, Inc. (316 
West Fifty-seventh St., New York City) 
is the twenty-five-minute sound movie Basic 
Motion Picture Techniques. This film effec- 
tively explains aspects of planning, screen 
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direction, composition, using the tripod, and 
newsreel technique. Also available as a man- 
ual for the teacher is the National Council 
monograph, Producing School Movies, by 
Eleanor D. Child and Hardy R. Finch. 


LISTENABLES AND LOOKABLES, 
tri-monthly annotated listing of radio and 
video programs, is to be continued privately 
after having been distributed experimental- 
ly by the Committee on Radio of the NCTE. 
Leon C. Hood (61 Lafayette Ave., East 
Orange, N.J.), who was chairman of the 
Council’s committee, is to continue as 
editor. 


A COMBINATION LIBERAL ARTS 
and professional training program for stu- 
dents desiring to teach in the high school 
and junior college has been inaugurated by 
Yale University. The plan calls for a five- 
year program offering a B.A. in an academic 
subject, followed by a Master of Arts in 
Teaching degree. At present, however, grad- 
uates of liberal arts colleges are being ac- 
cepted for the fifth year of the program. 
This graduate year will be planned to meet 
individual needs, and features both ad- 
vanced work in one’s major subject and pro- 
fessional training for teaching. 


“FREE READING” IS GIVEN FOR A 
whole tenth-grade semester in the English 
course of Central High School, Trenton, 
New Jersey. Del Roy White describes it in 
the May New Jersey English Leaflet. Two 
days a week are devoted to lectures about 
what and how to read to get the most satis- 
faction. The other days the students choose 
books (with the help of the teacher-librar- 
ian) and read. The only reports are occa- 
sional informal chats with the teacher and 
recording the title, author, and type of each 
book read. Students fill out a “Reading In- 
terest Inventory” (given in the Leaflet), 
which helps the teacher make appropriate 
suggestions. Ray A. Barnard, Central Com- 
mercial and Technical High School, Tren- 
ton, is editor of the Leaffet. 
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THE 1950 PULITZER PRIZE AWARDS 
were announced this spring as follows: for 
fiction, to Conrad Richter for his novel The 
Town (for an excellent article on Richter’s 
novels see “Conrad Richter’s Pioneers” by 
Frederick I. Carpenter in College English, 
November, 1950); for biography, to Mar- 
garet Louise Coit for her John C. Calhoun: 
American Portrait; for poetry, to Carl 
Sandburg for his Collected Poems; for his- 
tory, to R. Carlyle Buley for The Old North- 
west: Pioneer Period, 1815-1840; for music, 
to Douglas Stuart Moore for a three-act 
opera, Giants in the Earth. No 1950 drama 
award was given. 


THE ANISFIELD-WOLF AWARDS ARE 
given annually under the sponsorship of the 
Saturday Review of Literature, ‘to focus pub- 
lic interest upon the tragedy of racial in- 
tolerance.”” The 1950 prizes of $1,000.00 
each have recently been given to John Her- 
sey for The Wall and to Henry Gibbs for 
Twilight in South Africa. Hersey portrays 
the emotions and episodes that character- 
ized the heroic resistance of the Jews of 
Warsaw against the tyrannies and barbari- 
ties of the Nazi Germans. Gibbs traveled 
14,000 miles in 1949 through South Africa, 
and his book is a penetrating analysis of the 
political, social, and racial problems of that 
nation. 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
tion is currently celebrating the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of its founding. The Satur- 
day Review of Literature observes our librar- 
ians’ diamond jubilee by focusing its three 
lead articles (July 7) on the influence of our 
libraries in our national life. Luther H. 
Evans discusses the public library as a 
rampart for freedom; Karl Detzer describes 
the amazing success of the Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, public library in “pushing out its 
walls and reaching the people”; and Douglas 
M. Black charts the intellectual thorough- 
fares between book-publishing and library 


service. All three writers stress that the 
theme of the association’s celebrations dur- 
ing its anniversary year, “The Heritage of 
the United States in Times of Crisis,” is a 
most apt one for the organization which has 
been one of its most zealous defenders. 


AN HONORARY DEGREE WAS GIVEN 
by Williams College at its 1951 commence- 
ment to James Thurber, “cartoonist, play- 
wright, foremost humorist of our day and 
nation” who “has brought to a troubled 
America the priceless gift of laughter.” 
Thurber’s work comprises seventeen vol- 
umes of prose and pictures, of which Men, 
Women, and Dogs is perhaps the best known. 
National Council recipients of souvenir 
Pocket Book copies of this volume at the 
Milwaukee meeting will be especially inter- 
ested to learn that an 80-minute color film— 
partly animated and partly live—derived 
from Thurber’s writings and drawings and 
with that title, is now in production and will 
be released next year. A well-written article 
on Thurber and his work with photographic 
illustrations appears in Time (July 9). 


ARTICLES CALLING ATTENTION TO 
underemphasized aspects of two important 
writers appear in the summer Virginia Quar- 
terly Review. Carlos Baker discusses the im- 
agery and symbolism in A Farewell to Arms 
to exemplify his thesis that Hemingway is 
not merely “the archpriest of the natural- 
ists” but a craftsman of great skill in the 
poetic handling of thematic literature. Thus 
he considers A Farewell to Arms as much a 
study of doom as a story of World War I. 
The controlling images in the novel, says 
Baker, are those of life and home (repre- 
sented by mountains) and those of war and 
death (represented by the plain). Baker 
finds this same symbolism used in “The 
Snows of Kilimanjaro” and The Green Hills 
of Africa. 

The stress placed on Henry James’s con- 
cern with form has caused us to overlook the 
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frequently significant contents of his works 
according to Joseph J. Firebaugh, writing in 
the same issue of the Review. His article, 
“The Pragmatism of Henry James,” is de- 
voted to showing, by a rather detailed anal- 
ysis of The Awkward Age, that the novelist 
was expressing—through the vehicle of fic- 
tion—the pragmatic view of life more com- 
monly associated with William James. Fire- 
baugh feels that, by dealing exhaustively 
with Henry James the technician and over- 
looking Henry James the pragmatic moral- 
ist, many critics have done violence to the 
man and his art. 


UNITED STATES POLICY IN CHINA 
or, more accurately, the books about it and 
the reviews of these books, are the subject of 
a strongly pro-Chiang article in the July 
American Mercury. In ‘The Book Reviewers 
Sell Out China” Ralph Toledano chastised 
the Saturday Review of Literature, the New 
York Times Book Review, and the Herald 
Tribune’s Books for assigning all reviews of 
books on China to what he calls members of 
a coterie. He more than hints his suspicion 
of the Communist leanings of these re- 
viewers. Whether they were wrong in think- 
ing that at the war’s end China could have 
been saved for a native democracy cannot be 
determined now, because we lack sufficiently 
trustworthy and complete information 
about the political situation in China at that 
time. His slashing attack does suggest the 
desirability of having clearly controversial 
books reviewed by spokesmen for both sides, 
whenever informed and clear thinkers can 
be found on both sides. 


A FEW REVIEWERS OF ARTHUR 
Mizener’s recent biography of F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald (The Far Side of Paradise) took 
Mizener to task for avoiding an interpreta- 
tion of the novelist’s life in psychological 
terms. In “The Significance of F. Scott 
Fitzgerald,” appearing in the June Envoy, 
an Irish literary review, the psychological 
approach is followed with a vengeance. Bas- 
ing his conclusions partly on the biographi- 
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cal facts but mainly on a Freudian reading of 
the novels, essayist D. S. Savage avows that 
Fitzgerald, with most of his fictional heroes, 
suffered from an incest-wish as a result of 
his precocious childhood. In the case of the 
hero of This Side of Paradise, Savage’s hy- 
pothesis is not improbable; with regard to 
The Great Gatsby most readers will feel that 
he stretched many points to bolster his the- 
ory. More credible (and not entirely new) 
are his statements that Fitzgerald’s Prince- 
ton debacle constituted a failure to achieve 
the assertion of masculinity which confers 
an assured stability upon the individual. 
Lacking that, Fitzgerald naturally sought 
escape into enchantment. Savage feels that 
the novelist’s life and most of his novels thus 
represent an ambivalent attempt to possess 
adult experience—to be in command—and 
at the same time to revert to the enchanted 
romanticism of innocence. 


THE ATLANTIC FOR JUNE IS DOMI- 
nated by Robert Frost, both within and 
without. The cover features a portrait of the 
poet set into a background of New England 
farmland. Frost has contributed ‘And All 
We Call American,” a new poem of almost 
one hundred lines, and a series of epigram- 
matic paragraphs grouped under the title 
“Poetry and the Schools.” Samples: “. . . a 
poem is an idea caught fresh in the act of 
dawning”’; “Felicity cannot be fussed into 
existence’; ‘Classmates punish us for fail- 
ure far better than teachers by very dead 
silence or exchanging glances at our ex- 
pense.” These are followed by a piece by 
Mark Van Doren which praises Frost both 
as a poetic craftsman and as a poet of ideas 
who keeps these ideas behind his poetry 
rather than in it. Van Doren is outspoken in 
answer to those who term him a regional 
poet: “‘He is a poet who can be understood 
anywhere by readers versed in matters more 
ancient and universal than the customs of 
one country, whatever that country is. ... 
His poems start at home, as all good poems 
do...but they wind up everywhere, as 
only the best poems do.” 
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New Books 


Poetry, Fiction, Drama 


THE CLOCK TOWER. By Gorpon Mc- 
Done LL. Atlantic-Little, Brown. $3.00. 


India, exotic, cruel, superstitious, savage, 
forms the setting and background of this novel. 
The characters are natives. We feel and see the 
oppressions of the poor, the wealth and gran- 
deur of the exalted headmen and rajahs. Intri- 
cate in design. 


THE FOUNDLING. By Francis CARDINAL 
SPELLMAN. Scribner’s. $2.75. 


Paul Taggart returned from the war, where 
he had lost an arm and suffered a bad scar on 
his face. On Christmas he entered a New York 
cathedral and in the crib found an abandoned 
baby. He took the baby to a foundling home 
and became so attached to him that he wished 
to adopt him. He married Ellen, who loved 
Peter (the baby) and wanted him. Cardinal 
Spellman tells the story of Peter as he grew up. 
Some will enjoy the story; others may call it 
“corny’’; but it is a simple tale of ideals. Liter- 
ary Guild selection. Bought for the movies. 


MAN AND BOY. By Wricut Morris. Knopf. 
$3.00. 


Original in theme and unique in development 
of characters, who are few in number. A day in 
the lives of Mr. and Mrs. Ormsby, a boy, and a 
few officers of the United States Navy. Mrs. 
Ormsby has been invited to christen a vessel in 
honor of her dead son. We see her only through 
her husband’s eyes, and both her personality 
and his are built up for us through his medita- 
tion. Humor, satire, pathos blend. 


THE SCANDALOUS MRS. BLACKFORD. 
By Hartnett T. KANE and Victor LE- 
Messner. $3.00. 


A historical novel: the story of a Philadelphia 
clergyman’s daughter who startled the world by 
a romance with a Russian grand duke (a la 
Windsor). Philadelphia, Paris, St. Petersburg, 
Italy in the nineteenth century. Fascinating re- 
creation of a time and background. 


ALL ABOUT H. HATTERR. By G. V. 
DEsANI. Farrar, Straus & Young. $3.00. 


Already popular in England. “A remarkable 
book,” T. S. Eliot calls it. The author is a young 
Anglo-Indian writer. Hatterr is Desani’s im- 
aginary Anglo-Indian who tells amusing tales of 
his own life. A book of many morals. The author 
seems to feel that the tragedy of life is our in- 
ability to see that it is a joke: life is a comedy if 
we exaggerate the minor tragedies. 


THE TROUBLED AIR. By Irwin Suaw. 
Random. $3.75. 


By the author of The Young Lions. Concem 
over crucial problems of right and left, loyalty 
oaths, guilt-by-association, and a desire to 
maintain traditional ideals may lead many 
people to read this book, as it led one man to 
write it. A director of a radio program is ordered 
by his sponsor to dismiss certain members of his 
cast suspected of subversive affiliations. The 
director believes in his friends. A search for the 
truth follows. Far-reaching dilemmas! 


THIS IS THE HOUR. By Lion Fevcut- 
WANGER. Viking. $3.95. 


A novel about Goya. The author was born 
and educated in Berlin, escaped to the United 
States. This is a historical novel, the story of a 
great artist and his love for a great lady of 
Spain—Duchess of Alba—“bad and beautiful’”’ 
but always charming. Their romance became a 
tradition of Madrid. Book-of-the-Month for 
June. 


THE SOUTHWEST CORNER. By MitpreEpD 
WALKER. Harcourt. $2.00. 


Marcia Elder, at eighty-three, lived alone 
(no relatives) in the big three-story house in 
Vermont which her grandfather had built. Tired 
of being told that she should: not live alone, she 
advertised, “Wanted: agreeable woman to share 
pleasant living with able-bodied vigorous old 
lady of 83 with small capital, in return for all 
property at her death.” Things began to hap- 
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pen. A very readable and satisfactory story. 
The New England spirit! 


THE FAR WHISTLE. By WARREN BECK. 

Antioch. $2.50. 

Thirteen short stories, written since World 
War II, by the author of The Blue Sash and 
Into Thin Air. His interest lies in ordinary 
people and their significance in the scheme of 
things. 


THE STORIES OF F. SCOTT FITZGER- 
ALD. Edited by Matcotm Cow ey. Scrib- 
ner’s. $3.75. 

To meet the current revival of interest in 
Fitzgerald. A selection of twenty-eight stories, 
of wide variety. In four groups: ‘‘Early Suc- 
cess,” ‘Glamor and Disillusionment,”’ “Retro- 
spective,” “Last Act and Epilogue.” The editor, 
an important critic and of Fitzgerald’s genera- 
tion, supplies a critical introduction and note 
preceding each group. 


WE ALWAYS LIE TO STRANGERS: TALL 
TALES FROM THE OZARKS. By VANCE 
Columbia University Press. 
$4.00. 

Exaggeration, understatement, irony, for 
fun and the “edification” of the tourist. No 
feelings hurt. Droll, grotesque, and fascinating. 
Most of these tales were collected from isolated 
sections of the Ozarks as remembered by elderly 
people. Some are based upon pioneer history 
and legend; some spring fresh and new, pro- 
voked by new occasions; some are traditions 
handed down by a people who would “rather lie 
on credit than tell the truth for cash.”’ Line 
drawings. 


POSSIBLE WORLDS OF SCIENCE FIC- 
TION. Edited by Grorr CONKLIN. Van- 
guard. $2.95. 

Twenty-two glimpses of life on other planets, 
which could be true. These stories, says the edi- 
tor, are not based on fact, but in his opinion 
each one of them is scientifically possible. 


FAR BOUNDARIES: TWENTY SCIENCE 
FICTION STORIES. Edited by Aucust 
DeERLETH. Pellegrini & Cudahy. $2.95. 
Ranging in time from 1787 to 1950; grouped 

as primitives, mid-period pieces, and contem- 

porary works. It is interesting to compare the 
three periods. 
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STANFORD SHORT STORIES OF 1951. Ed- 
ited by WALLACE STEGNER and RICHARD 
Scowcroft. Stanford University Press. 
$3.00. 


Preface by Scowcroft. Each author discusses 
the construction and composition of his story. 
The editors comment upon the lack of “isms” 
and “despairs.” Interesting collection. 


THERE’S ONE IN EVERY TOWN. By 
James AswELL. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 


Jackie Vose (Coasek) with her poverty- 
stricken family moved to a little town in the 
Deep South. The beautiful fourteen-year-old 
girl craved friends among “the best people.” 
The seventeen-year-old boy next door was 
deeply smitten. He “belonged.” Jackie’s eager- 
ness led her to do the things “‘no nice girl does.” 
She won popularity—great popularity with the 
wrong men and boys. The story is told years 
later by the boy next door. It is a deeply com- 
passionate study of social stresses and cruelties. 
Jackie had her great moments. But she was the 
town’s bad girl. She paid! 


Reprints 


CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA. By BERNARD 
SHAw. PYGMALION. By BERNARD SHAW. 
SAINT JOAN. By BERNARD SHAW. Pen- 
guin Books (Baltimore, Md.). $0.25 each. 


Under arrangements completed just before 
Shaw’s death, Penguin acquired re-publication 
rights to most of Shaw’s plays. Each volume in- 
cludes the important preface. 


THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. By GEorGE 
Etor. ‘‘World’s Classics.’? Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. Pp. 558. $1.10. 


THE COMPLETE POETRY AND SE- 
LECTED PROSE OF KEATS. Edited by 
Haro1p E. Briccs. Modern Library. Cloth, 
$1.25; paper (college ed.), $0.65. 


CASS TIMBERLANE. By Stnciarr LEwis. 
Bantam. $0.35. 


HOLD AUTUMN IN YOUR HAND. By 
GEORGE SESSIONS PERRY. Pocket Books. 


$0.25. 


FACE OF A HERO. By Lovuts FALsTEIN. 
Pocket Books. $0.25. 
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THE PASTURES OF HEAVEN. By Joun 
STEINBECK. Bantam Books. $0.25. 


AROUSE AND BEWARE. By MacKrntay 
Kantor. Bantam Books. $0.25. 


THE MARTIAN CHRONICLES. By Ray 
Brapsury. Bantam Books. $0.25. 


THE BURNISHED BLADE. By LAWRENCE 
SCHOONOVER. Bantam Books. $0.35. 


THE FLAMES OF TIME. By Baynarp 
KeEnprick. Bantam Books. $0.35. 
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REPENT IN HASTE. By Joun P. Mar- 
QUAND. Bantam. $0.25. 


THE NARROW CORNER. By W. Somerset 
Mavcuas. Bantam. $0.25. 


THE CITADEL. By A. J. CRonrN. Bantam. 
$0.35. 


CAPTAIN HORATIO HORNBLOWER. By 
C. S. Forester. Bantam. $0.35. 


WILDIS THE RIVER. By Louts BRoMFIELD. 
Bantam. $0.35. 


Non fiction 


A SOLDIER’S STORY. By GENERAL OMAR N. 
BRADLEY. Holt. $5.00. 


A personal account of the North African 
campaign, invasion, and surrender. A war book, 
which is proving very popular. Humorous, in- 
formal, definitive. July Book-of-the-Month. 


THOMAS MANN. By Henry 
“Makers of Modern Literature Series.’’ New 
Directions. $2.00. 


A critical analysis of Mann’s life and per- 
sonality; his obsession with myth, social deca- 
dence, death, and the drama of living. Pub- 
lished on Mann’s seventy-sixth birthday. 


IS ANOTHER WORLD WATCHING? By 
GERALD HEarp. Harper. $2.75. 


The riddle of the flying saucers. Heard dis- 
cusses the evidence of the existence of the “‘sau- 
cers’’—the reports by pilots, trained observers, 
and the general public. Some claim they were 
observed two hundred years ago. Hallucina- 
tion—perhaps—but Heard makes their mystery 
very tantalizing. Js another world watching? 
Read! 


THE SMOKING MOUNTAIN: STORIES 
OF POSTWAR GERMANY. By Kay 
Boye. McGraw-Hill. $3.50. 


Miss Boyle has lived in Germany since 1946. 
Her husband is with the American Military 
Government there. Her impressions and experi- 
ences as she writes of them are powerful and for- 
bidding. Fascism, she believes, is not outmoded. 
She tells at length the trial of an ex-Nazi. 


Eleven narratives are concerned with the Amer- 
ican occupation forces and German hopelessness 
and depravity. A convincing study. 


IBSEN’S “PEER GYNT”: AMERICAN 
VERSION. By Pavut GREEN. French. $2.50. 


As performed in New York under the aus- 
pices of the American National Theatre Acad- 
emy. 


DARKNESS AT NOON. By Stpney K1ncs- 
LEY. Random. $2.50. 


Based on the novel by Arthur Koestler. 
Highly praised by critics. 


THE MOON IS BLUE. By F. Hucu HERBERT. 
Random. $2.50. 


A lighthearted comedy and Broadway hit. 


UMBERTO’S CIRCUS. By Epvarp Bass. 
Farrar, Straus & Young. $3.00. 


Under the management of four generations _ 
of the Umberto family, their circus traveled 
over most of Europe. This is a colorful story of 
the family, performers, animals, and trainers; 
sympathy and humanity are set against petty 
jealousies and strife. Written by a Czech author 
and journalist who knew and loved the circus. 
July Literary Guild selection. 


THE WAY OF THE FREE. By Steran 
Osusky. Dutton. $3.75. 


The, author, once Czech ambassador to 
France and England, fled to London in 1940 and 
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came to the United States in 1945. He writes of 
our strength and weaknesses and of the histori- 
cal forces dominating Russia. He discusses and 
answers many questions. Sumner Welles says: 
“T regard Dr. Osusky’s book, Way of the Free, of 
absorbing interest and as a major contribution 
to the political literature of our time.” Dr. 
Osusky is hopeful that a compromise may be 
reached. 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN. By THEopoRE HUFF 

Henry. Schuman. $4.50. 

“Laughter is the tonic, the relief, the surcease 
for pain,’ said Charlie Chaplin. Here is the 
synopsis of every movie ever made by the 
“little tramp,” the most beloved movie actor in 
the world. A vivid biography of the man: his 
childhood, experience in London music halls, his 
mother, friends, loves, and marriages. Space is 
devoted to the history of movie-making. But 
the appeal to the reader is the pathos and 
comedy of a creative artist who lives in our 
memories. One hundred and fifty stills from pic- 
tures and photos. Jacket good for chuckles. 


INSECTS IN YOUR LIFE. By Dr. C. H. 
Curran. Sheridan House. $3.50. 


Dr. Curran is curator of insects at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. He explains 
the lives of many insects who either benefit or 
annoy us or both: the bee—insects that carry 
pollen—the termites, moths, Japanese beetles, 
and others; how they spread disease, how they 
get around, protect their eggs and young, feed— 
their behavior in general. DDT and its effect. 
A fascinating book. Illustrated. 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON. By Irvinc Howe. 
“American Men of Letters Series.’”’ Sloane. 
$3.50. 
In literary criticism at its best, Howe ana- 

lyzes and evaluates each novel and short story, 

its relation to the transition in American life, 
and its place in Anderson’s development. The 
reactions of many of Anderson’s contemporaries 
are quoted. Howe regrets Anderson’s faults, fail- 
ures, and defeats, yet stresses his success when 
he spoke almost alone among writers of his day 
“with the voice of love.” 


F. SCOTT FITZGERALD: THE MAN AND 
HIS WORK. Edited by Atrrep Kazin. 
World Publishing. $3.00. 


About thirty personal tributes, reviews, com- 
ments, written. during the last twenty years by 
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distinguished writers—Gertrude Stein, Hey- 
wood Broun, Edmund Wilson, H. L. Mencken, 
John Dos Passos, Lionel Trilling, and others. 
Introduction by the editor. Fitzgerald, “the 
voice of his generation,” has recently achieved 
growing popularity, and this survey is an impor- 
tant over-all discussion of the man and his work. 


WAR IN KOREA: THE REPORT OF A 
WOMAN COMBAT CORRESPONDENT. 
By Doubleday. 
$2.75. 

“This book tries to report the main phases of 
the Korean War as I saw it. . . . Ihave tried to 
show how the enemy struck, how we fought 
back, what we have learned about our weak- 
nesses, our strength and our future.” A com- 
pelling view of war. It brings the combat very 
near to the reader and—‘‘war is hell.” She be- 
lieves in preparedness, in an all-out campaign 
against communism, and she has no doubt 
about the Soviet plan to rule the world. 


INTIMATE PORTRAITS. By Barrett H. 
CrarK. Dramatists Play Service. $2.50. 


Recollections of Maxim Gorky, John Gals- 
worthy, Edward Sheldon, George Moore, Sid- 
ney Howard, Carl B. Clinton. The Moore article 
is long. Clinton (a pseudonym) is, Mr. Clark 
says, a man who was regarded as a business fail- 
ure but is the happiest and most successful man 
he has ever known. All are intimate, firsthand 
records of personal associations. 


WHY THE PRIVATE SCHOOL? By Atitan 
V. HEELY. Harper. $3.00. 


The author is headmaster of the Lawrence- 
ville School. First Heely shows that most pri- 
vate schools are in need of financial aid. He 
seems to suggest that, since many or most of the 
students have exceptional ability, such schools 
should receive some federal aid. Then he dis- 
cusses traditional issues: large or small schools; 
segregated sexes; classical, vocational, and pro- 
gressive curriculums. Teachers who agree or dis- 
agree with all Heely’s reasoning will at least find 
it enlightening. Do private schools train our 
leaders? 


ON THE GREEN CARPET. By Rosert P. 
TRISTRAM CoFFIN. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.00. 


“On the green carpet here we stand, / Take 
your true-love by the hand,” is an old ring-game 
play song. Coffin is writing about poetry, but he 
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relates it to rural life in the Maine he loves. One 
chapter is devoted to Shakespeare. Many fine 
poems are quoted, including Coffin’s own. Pen- 
and-ink drawings, so characteristic of the au- 
thor, are numerous. Delightful jacket. 


WHAT THE JEWS BELIEVE. By Pup S. 
BERNSTEIN. Farrar, Straus & Young. $1.25. 


The diversity of beliefs among Jews is almost 
as great as that among Protestants, from sancti- 
fied Methodists to Unitarians. The one univer- 
sal element is the prayer called the “Shema’’: 
“Hear, O Israel, the Lord is our God, the Lord 
is One.” Probably the majority do not believe in 
any afterlife and feel that the reward of the 
good life is that life itself. Rabbi Bernstein says 
that Judaism is a way of life rather than a 
theology. 


WE, THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. By Mar- 
GUERITE ANN STEWART. John Day. $3.50. 


Accounts of the origin of most of the national] 
and racial groups among us and of the contribu- 
tion of each to our national life. The expositions 
are well garnished with personal narratives. 
Adult in ideas and format, but not too difficult 
for any good high school student. 


FREEDOM AND CULTURE. Compiled by 
UNESCO. Introduction by JULIAN HuXLEy. 
Columbia University Press. $3.75. 


Six essays, the first of which deals with the 
effect of curtailed freedom on general human 
development. The others discuss the specific 
relationships between freedom and education, 
information, science, individual attainment, 
and creative endeavor. 


THE STATE OF ASIA: A CONTEMPO- 
RARY SURVEY. By LAwREncE K. RosIn- 
GER et al. Knopf. $6.00. 
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An extensive survey of developments since 
1945. Well-known writers report on their special 
fields. Sponsored by the American Institute of 
Pacific Relations. A timely book. 


SHAKESPEARE: A SURVEY. By E. kK. 

CHAMBERS. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Essays, originally play introductions, dis- 
cussing Shakespeare’s drama, his attitude to- 
ward life, the effect of his own experience upon 
his plays. 


INVITATION TO THE THEATER. By 
Frank H. O’Hara and MARGUERITE H. 
Bro. Harper. $3.00. 

A comprehensive and authoritative guide to 
drama—the nature, forms, and varieties, struc- 
tures and essentials. The book is planned to de- 
velop aesthetic appreciation and critical ability. 


RABELAIS. By Joun Cowrer Powys. Philo- 
sophical Library. $3.75. 


His “Life,” “The Story Told by Him,” “Se- 
lections,’’ here newly translated, and “Interpre- 
tation”’ of his genius and his religion. 


Reprints 


THE BASIC WORKS OF CICERO. Edited by 
Moses Hapas. Modern Library. $1.25. 


FOLKSONGS ON RECORDS. Compiled by 
Ben Gray LumpxIn. Issue Three. Alan 
Swallow (Denver 10). Pp. 98. $2.00. Paper. 


THE GREAT MOUTHPIECE. By GENE 
Fow er. Bantam. $0.35. 


Professional 


THE TEACHING OF SPELLING. By JaMEs 
A. FITZGERALD. Bruce. Pp. 233. $2.50. 


Designed primarily for the elementary 
teacher, this book is nonetheless valuable to 
the secondary teacher. Fitzgerald has mastered 
the research on the subject and is undogmatic in 
his presentation of various techniques. A com- 
panion work, A Basic Life Spelling Vocabulary 
(Bruce, $3.50), offers a basic word list for in- 
struction. 


TOWARD THE OPEN MIND. Boara of Pub- 
lic Education (Parkway at Twenty-first St., 
Philadelphia 3). Pp. 112. $1.00. 


From 1946 through 1950 the Curriculum Of- 
fice of the Philadelphia public schools carried on 
the Open-Mindedness Study, of which this ring- 
bound book is the outcome. The two hundred 
teachers contributing tried, in all the work of 
their various subjects and in all grades, to open 
closed minds and to train students in methods of 
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studying problems uncovered. Junior and senior 
high school teachers will find here plenty of 
narratives Showing how this was done. 


THE WORKSHOP WAY OF LEARNING. 
By EartC. KEttey. Harper. Pp. 169. $2.75. 
The director of a workshop for in-service 

teachers at Wayne University presents an elo- 
quent case for the workshop method, by re- 
counting its advantages and shortcomings as 
practiced by him and his colleagues. Good read- 
ing for teachers planning to join workshops; re- 
quired reading for workshop directors. 


EDUCATION FOR A WORLD SOCIETY: 
ELEVENTH YEARBOOK OF THE JOHN 
DEWEY SOCIETY. Edited by CHRISTIAN 
O. ARNpT and SAMUEL EVERETT. Harper. 
Pp. 272. $3.50. 

A symposium treating different tasks which 
educators must undertake if man is to become 
oriented to living in a world society. Edgar Dale 
contributes an essay on the role of mass media 
on communication in this regard. 


GROUP LEADERSHIP AND DEMOCRAT- 
IC ACTION. By FRANKLYN S. HaIMAn. 
Houghton Mifflin. Pp. 309. $2.50. 


A pioneer attempt to gather together varied 
materials and ideas which will assist the leader 
of group activities trying to lead, but not domi- 
nate, such activities. Useful to the teacher who 
subscribes to the distinction between leadership 
and domination. 


IDEAS ON FILM: A HANDBOOK FORTHE 
16MM. FILM USER. Edited by CECILE 
STARR. Funk & Wagnalls. Pp. 251. $4.50. 


Reprints of articles from the Saturday Review 
of Literature written by many hands and 
amounting to a fullsymposium on many aspects 
of nontheatrical films. Descriptive, critical re- 
views of two hundred available films. 


Reprints 


THE MAKING OF ENGLISH. By Henry 
BRADLEY. Macmillan. Pp. 245. $1.00. 


A simply written introductory history of the 
language, now nearly fifty years old, by an edi- 
tor of the Oxford English Dictionary. A British 
import. 
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THE CONCISE OXFORD DICTIONARY. 
Revised by E. McInrosu. 4th ed. Oxford 
University Press. Pp. 1540. $4.00. 


A completely revised and reset edition of the 
Fowler brothers’ condensation of the Oxford 
English Dictionary. The standard desk reference 
for British spelling and pronunciation. 


Pamphlets 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES FOR 
YOUR CHILDREN. Educational Policies 
Commission. Pp. 8. $0.10 each; quantity 
rates. 

An adaptation, aimed at parents, of Moral 
and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools (see 
English Journal, May, 1951, pp. 297-98). Brief 
but graphic and attractive. 


ALL TEACHERS CAN TEACH READING: 
1951 YEARBOOK, NEW JERSEY SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. Lester T. Beers (1035 Kenyon, 
Plainfield, N.J.). Pp. 62. $1.00. 


Shows briefly and rather successfully how 
teachers can use their typical activities and 
methods to improve reading skills and, at the 
same time, raise, rather than neglect, student 
achievement in their particular subjects. Teach- 
ers of subjects other than English need this sort 
of information. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION UNDER FIRE. 
By Ernest O. Metsy. “Freedom Pam- 
phlets.’”’ Anti-Defamation League (212 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10). Pp. 42. $0.25. 


Dean Melby details the specific acts of Allen 
Zoll and other propagandists whose avowed aim 
is to better our schools but who work with dis- 
sident groups to undermine public education. 
Excellent reading for parents. 


“TO TAKE A COPY FROM THE NAZIS. 
...” Chicago Division, American Civil Lib- 
erties Union (19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3). 
Pp. 32. Single copies, free. 

A report of the witch hunt staged by an II- 
linois legislative committee created to investi- 
gate seditious activities in schools and colleges. 
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Teaching Materials 


For Class Use 


SHORT SHORT STORIES. Edited by Wi1- 
LIAM Ransom Woop. Harcourt, Brace. Pp. 
310. $1.80. 


Mr. Wood has collected thirty stories short 
enough to be read and discussed in single class 
periods and has appended to each discussion 
questions intended to encourage further reading, 
develop standards of literary appreciation, and 
assist readers to integrate the experiences dis- 
cussed into their own living. The stories, chosen 
with an eye on teen-age interests rather than on 
classic quality, should appeal to juniors and 
seniors especially. 


ENGLISH FOR USE. By Simon BEAGLE, 
Max SCHENKLER, and WILLIAM C. Woo-LrF- 
SON. Harper. Pp. 152. $1.12. Paper. 


A combination manual and workbook de- 
signed for the foreign-born adult learning to live 
in America and to speak, read, and write Eng- 
lish. The materials of the lessons are all emi- 
nently practical (e.g., how to apply for a 
driver’s license). 


GROWING UP. By Roy O. Brttett and J. 
WENDELL YEO. Heath. Pp. 370. $2.80. 
Teacher’s Manual, pp. 123, $1.00. 


Designed as a text for a core course, this 
book takes personal and social adjustment for 
its subject matter. While asserting at some 
length the importance of reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening, it neither gives sources 
which would assist the student to acquire these 
skills nor offers materials to supplement teacher 
instruction in them. 


CONSUMER LIVING. By Frep T. WILHEMS. | 


Gregg (McGraw-Hill). Pp. 598. $3.20. 


This volume puts together in condensed form 
the individual units in consumer living prepared 
over a period of years by the Consumer Educa- 
tion Study of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals. Useful as a reference 


work in connection with units on vocations, 
leisure time, etc. 


ADVENTURES IN MODERN LITERA- 
TURE. By Rutu M. STAUFFER, WILLIAM H. 
CUNNINGHAM, and CATHERINE J. SULLIVAN. 
3d ed. Harcourt, Brace. Pp. 747. $3.60. 


Shifting emphases and opinions have caused 
the editors to change two-thirds of the contents 
in this revision. In general, the shift has been 
away from world literature in favor of English 
and (chiefly) American writers. Short stories 
are now grouped by subject areas rather than 
by country of origin. The poems include more 
works by “difficult” writers than formerly. 


LEARNING TO WRITE. By ReEep Smits, 
WILLIAM Paxton, and BastL G. MESERVE. 
Rev. ed. Heath. Pp. 498. $2.88. 


A traditional, somewhat advanced text for 
use in the last two years of high school. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SHAKESPEARE. 
By MarcHETTE CuuTeE. Dutton. Pp. 120. 
$2.25. 


Here is an introduction to Shakespeare which 
is both scholarly and suited to the modern high 
school student. Miss Chute’s disarming manner 
makes her story of Shakespeare, his theater, his 
plays, and his times an excellent classroom tool. 


MODERN MYSTERY AND ADVENTURE 
NOVELS. Edited and abridged by Jay E. 
GREENE. Globe. Pp. 554. $2.96. 


The selections (Portrait of Jennie, Jamaica 
Inn, The Thirty-nine Steps, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
| yde) were shortened, but with rare exceptions 
the authors’ original idiom has been preserved. 
The book is thus mot for the slow reader. It is 
doubtful that Portrait of Jennie will appeal to 
any but the best high school student. 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE. By DANrEL DEFOE. 
Adapted by GLENN Hotper. Pp. 281. $1.62. 
ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER. By 
Mark Twain. Adapted by Erwin H. Scuv- 
BERT. Pp. 219. $1.55. ADVENTURES OF 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN. By Mark Twaln. 
Adapted by OLLIE DEPEw. Pp. 221. $1.55. 
Globe. 


THE UNITED NATIONS—ACTION FOR 
PEACE. By Marie and Lovts Zocca. Rut- 
gers University Press (order from American 
Association for the UN, 45 East 65th St., 
New York 21). Pp. 60. $0.30 each; quantity 
rates. 


An attractive layman’s guide to the UN that 
includes graphic presentation of many consid- 
erable UN achievements which did not make 
headlines. A good basic tool for junior and senior 
class use. 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY AND DISCUS- 


SION OF “OLIVER TWIST.” By FREDER- 
1ck Hovux Law. Audio-Visual Guide (1630 


HOW TO GIVE AND TAKE INSTRUC- 
TIONS. HENRY BONNER McDANIEL, educa- 
tional collaborator. 15 minutes. Coronet. 
Black and white, $50.00; color, $100.00. 


The English teacher will like this film be- 
cause it presents sharply, in a third of a class pe- 
riod, the essentials of giving and taking instruc- 
tions: having a plan and being able to com- 
municate it. ““Be clear; know the steps in order; 
use effective methods; repeat immediately; 
check in action.” Discussion for the remainder 
of the period will establish these points for 
practical application. 

Students will like the film because it shows a 
student committee engaged in a pleasant proj- 
ect—planning a class picnic. The responsibility 
of each committee member is worked out. The 
failure of the member who is to arrange trans- 
portation is remedied by a pupil-made map 
which rules out any possibility of getting lost on 
the way. 

The student cast is appealing and natural. 
The teacher, apparently in the background, 
subtly points out the necessary moves. A fresh- 
man, viewing the film, remarked, “What I liked 
about the film was that it seemed true to life. 
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Films and Filmstrips 


Springfield Ave., Maplewood, N.J.). Pp. 12. 
$0.15; $7.00 per hundred. 


Reprinted from the September Audio-Visual 
Guide, this emphasizes character and story rath- 
er than photoplay technique. 


FACTS ABOUT ALCOHOL. By Raymonp G. 
McCartny. “Life Adjustment Booklet.” 
Science Research Associates. Pp. 48. $0.40. 


Interestingly written and free from both a 
preachy attitude and a lax tolerance, this book- 
let treats effectively a problem which must be 
faced by many of today’s high school students. 


WHAT ARE YOUR PROBLEMS? By H. H. 
Remners and C. G. Hackett. “Life Adjust- 
ment Booklet.’’ Science Research Associates. 


Pp. 48. $0.40. 


R.I.P. Milustrated by Partcu. Travelers 
Insurance Companies (Hartford, Conn.). 
Pp. 32. Free. 


A humorous, yet grim, discussion of traffic 
accidents and how to avoid them. 


What I did not like was that the man in the pic- 
ture seemed always to be deep in thought.” 

High school students to whom the film was 
shown, whether seniors or freshmen, slow or ac- 
celerated, had no trouble recalling the five 
points made; and they agreed that the film is 
useful and interesting. 

MaRIAN LovRIEN 
WELLs HicH ScHooL 
CHICAGO 


IMPORTANCE OF MAKING NOTES. Haru 
R. Dovctass, educational collaborator. 10 
minutes. Coronet. Black and white, $50.00; 
color, $100.00. 


A class of high school seniors, viewing this 
film with me, corroborated my own unspoken 
thought that it would be most useful with lower- 
term students. “We already know the ‘impor- 
tance of making notes,’ ” they said. 

The film’s hero, Jeff, is shown in his high 
school class, awakening to the value of note- 
taking and subsequently getting some pointers 
in this skill from a student expert. The jury’s 
verdict on this: “The picture influences students 
to be note-making conscious, but it doesn’t 


i 


TEACHING MATERIALS 


show them the details of how to make good 
notes.” Actually, some techniques are presented 
—read and listen with a purpose; rewrite and re- 
organize on-the-spot notes; read a whole before 
taking notes on parts; watch for cues to key 
ideas; but much is left for the teacher’s de- 
velopment. 

Those who teach the art of making notes will 
find this film a useful aid. There is, however, a 
philosophical reservation about such films as 
this—a reservation which ought to be considered 
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by alleducational-film producers. Films on note- 
making, on how to use the library, on the use of 
the dictionary, and on similar topics help the 
teacher to do a little better what he can already 
do well. Since funds for films are always limited, 
won’t producers give us fewer of the pictures 
that bring the school into the school and more of 
those that bring in the world outside? 


JEROME CARLIN 
James Mapison HicH ScHooi 
Brooxiyn, NEw YorkK 


For Out-of-Class Use 


CANDLEMAS BAY. By Ruts E. Moore. 
Morrow. $3.00. 


The mature and the troubled among senior 
high school students will read this story of the 
Maine coast with interest. Boys who long to be 
recognized as grown-ups whether they have 
ne’er-do-well fathers like Guy Ellis or not, will 
sympathize with young Jeb’s unhappy struggles 
and perhaps find comfort for themselves. Jeb’s 
beloved Grampie, his odd aunts, and his good 
mother are lifelike characters, worth knowing. 


HELEN F. BENNER 


FretH STREET JuNIoR ScHOOL 
BANGOR, MAINE 


JOHN HENRY AND HIS HAMMER. By 
Haron W. FENTON. Knopf. Pp. 82. $2.50. 


A mystic union of a “man and a hammer.” 
John Henry is a symbol of muscle man as he 
gives way to machine man. A national myth 
growing out of the building of a continent and 
extolling love of work. Here is elemental human 
strength linked with spontaneous goodness. The 
charming ballads are adroitly woven into the 
climax. Simply told but not “written down,” 
the story should have a wide appeal—from aver- 
age fifth-graders up to slow-reading tenth-grade 
boys. The drawings by Aldren A. Watson catch 
the spirit of the story and create a vivid back- 
ground. 

Grorce H. HENRY 
UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 


THE ORGANDY CUPCAKES. By Mary 
Stowz. Harper. $2.50. 


Graduation day from Sibert Memorial Hos- 
pital was a memorable occasion for Gretchen 
Bemis. It brought her not only the “organdy 


cupcake,” or stiff graduate cap, but also some- 
thing she had dreamed about the greater part 
of her young life. Most teen-age girls, and spe- 
cifically those who enjoy stories of the nursing 
career, will like this second novel by Mary 
Stolz. 

Jean Hunt 
LovELAND (CoLo.) ScHoot 


ROBERT E. LEE. By Guy Emery. Messner. 
$2.75. 

This sympathetic but realistic portrayal of 
the life of Robert E. Lee is a worthy addition to 
the Messner “Shelf of Biographies.” Emphasis 
is placed on Lee’s devotion to duty and the 
character traits developed from the selfless 
philosophy of cadet days at West Point, “Teach 
him to deny himself,” which made him a com- 
mander beloved by his men, a general respected 
—even in defeat—by both friends and enemies, 
and an unforgettable name in American history. 


Grace D. Huey 


THOMAS JEFFERSON HicH SCHOOL 
San ANTONIO, TEXAS 


GHOST TOWN COWBOY. By GENEVIEVE 
TorREY Eames. Messner. $2.50. 


Steve, a small orphan, loves Uncle Pete, an 
old prospector, but wants the life of a rancher 
more than anything else. Steve’s choice of ranch 
life, the discovery of new friends, and mysteri- 
ous developments in the ghost town make excit- 
ing reading. The Paul Brown illustrations add 
charm and interest. The action is compelling 
and shows modern ranch life accurately. Adoles- 
cent readers will be pleased with the book. 


Joun DINGMAN 


CENTENNIAL JUNIOR HicH ScHOOL 
Decatur, ILLINOIS 
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COUNTRY COUSIN. By HELEN FERN DaRIn- 
GER. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 


Astory of New York City in 1863. Susannah 
Endicott, going on fifteen, leaves her farm home 
to go to school in the city. Here she meets boys 
and girls of all social classes, including a 
“bound” servant girl, who becomes her close 
friend. Rich in human relations and offering a 
wholesome boy interest, the book should attract 
girls in the eighth and ninth grades. 


MyrtTLe BLANK 


JEFFERSON JUNIOR HicH ScHOOL 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


FROM THIS DAY FORWARD. By Jessica 
Lyon. Macrae-Smith. $2.50. 


This is the story of a young girl suffering 
from the shock of her parents’ divorce. At 
twenty, despite her former idea that marriage 
could mean only sorrow and hardship, she finds 
love. Comforted by the fact that her boy friend 
is more mature than her father was at the time 
of his marriage, she ventures into life. Interest- 
ing and helpful, without being deep. Teen-agers 
will recognize themselves in the characters. Dic- 
tion simple; sentences short; paragraphs unin- 
volved. 

SELMA L. BIsHoP 
ABILENE (TEx.) H1cH SCHOOL 


STATE CHAMPS. By LEon E. BuRGOYNE. 
Winston. $2.50. 


Bob Nielson’s injured knee keeps him from 
playing on his high school basketball team dur- 
ing the first part of the season. However, the 
injury does not keep him from filling in as team 
manager. At mid-season Bob is back at center— 
just in time to help the team win the state title. 
An exciting story, written by a coach whose 
team won the 1938 Michigan state champion- 
ship. 

Harpy R. FIncu 
GREENWICH (Conn.) HicH ScHOOL 


RUSTY: A COWBOY OF THE OLD WEST. 
(Rev. ed. of The Bubbling Spring.) By Ross 
SANTEE. Scribner. $2.50. 

For teen-agers who love Westerns is this 
story of young Rusty who grows wise in the 


ways of horses and men on the western prairies. 
Santee, simply and with sympathy, tells 
Rusty’s story of hunting buffalo, living with 
the Piegans, riding herd, and wrangling horses. 
Romance and excitement of an area and era 
gone forever in America except in stories such 
as this. Illustrated by the author. 


RICHARD S. ALM 
UNIVERSITY OF Hawalr 


GUIDED MISSILES: ROCKETS AND TOR- 
PEDOES. By Frank Ross, Jr. Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard. $2.75. 


A clear history of the development of rockets 
and torpedoes. The author stresses military 
values but explores possibilities for peacetime 
use. Limited primarily to development of 
missiles in the United States, the book also 
discusses known foreign contributions. It 
should prove fascinating for science- or air- 
minded teen-agers. Speculation on future of 
guided missiles is like a chapter from Buck 
Rogers. Authoritative, carefully documented. 
100 photographs. 

R.S. A. 


Revised Editions 


THE BOY’S BOOK OF VERSE. Compiled by 
HELEN DEAN Fisu. Revised. Lippincott. 
Pp. 276. $2.75. 

This revision revitalizes a favorite collection 
of thirty years ago by the addition of modern 
poems. Some well-chosen illustrations would 
have lessened the forbidding appearance of a 
thick volume of poetry. 


A FIRST ELECTRICAL BOOK FOR BOYS. 
By ALFRED Morcan. Revised. Scribner’s. 
Pp. 263. $3.00. 

Practical knowledge in a nontechnical form 

suited to boys in Grades IX and X. 


PERSONALITY PLUS. By SwHetta Joun 
Daty. Revised. Dodd, Mead. Pp. 154. $2.50. 


A book of manners which has proved popular 
among girls, especially those in the fifteen- to 
seventeen-year bracket. Breezily written, but 
sound. 
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Quick 
Quiz 
for TEACHERS about 


T-A-B 


(Teen Age Book Club) 


What is the T-A-B Club? 


ANSWER: The T-A-B Club is a plan 
by which young people of school age 
can buy for 25¢ or 35¢ each a wide 
range of good pocket-size books selected 
by a board of well-known educators. 
There are two divisions of T-A-B. The 
Junior Division is for students of upper 
elementary and Junior High grades. 
The Senior Division is for Senior High 
students. 


Must members buy every month? 


ANSWER: Members are not required 
to buy every month. They may buy as 
many or as few of the books offered 
each month as they wish. In addition to 
the privilege of choosing from a list of 
worth-while books, especially selected 
both for their literary merit and their 
appeal to young people, members also 
get their choice of a FREE DIVIDEND 
BOOK for every four books purchased. 


Is it much work for the teacher? 


ANSWER: Running a T-A-B Club 
need be no work for the teacher. Stu- 
dents usually run it themselves, electing 
a secretary who makes out and sends 
in orders for the books. All necessary 
materials, including monthly T-A-B 
news, membership records, order blanks, 
postpaid envelopes and _ instruction 
sheet containing complete details are 
supplied free on request. 


Teen Age Book Club titles are se- 
lected by the following committee: 


MAX J. HERZBERG, chairman 


Past President of the National Council 
of Teachers of English; Past President 
of the New Jersey Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals. 


E. LOUISE NOYES 

Head of the English Department, 
Santa Barbara High School, Santa 
Barbara, California; member of Curricu- 


lum Commission of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English. 


RICHARD J. HURLEY 

Past President, Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation; Assistant Professor of Library 
Science, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


MARGARET SCOGGIN 

Young People’s Specialist, The New 
York Public Library; Instructor, Li- 
brary School, St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


MARK A. NEVILLE 


Past President, National Council of 
Teachers of English; Headmaster, 
Chicago Latin School, Chicago, Illinois. 


Clip coupon for free T-A-B Club materials 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Please send me free and without obligation: 


( Junior T-A-B Club materials 
(For Junior High and upper elemen- 
tary students) 
J Senior T-A-B Club materials 
(For Senior High students) 


WORKBOOKS—for the workdays ahead 


for 
Grades 
9 
through 
12 


» COMPOSITION AND 
PRACTICE IN ENGLISH 


BOOK I AND BOOK II 
by Ruth Teuscher 


Full text explanations and abundant examples, emphasiz- 
ing basic usage situations @ A wealth of carefully-graded 
drill sentences @ 12 composition chapters, 7 of which 
stress oral work. 


List prices: 88¢ each—usual school discounts. 


ENGLISH WORKSHOP 


GRADES 9, 10, II, 12 


by Warriner, Blumenthal, and hicnipiali 


Complete text explanations, full composition materials, 
abundant drill @ “Built-in” review, cumulative in each 
book and from book to book @ Spelling taught in every 
chapter @ Mastery test pamphlet with each copy of each 
workbook. 


List prices: Grades 9 and 10, 88¢ each; Grade 11, 92¢; Grade 12, 96¢ 
—usual school discounts. 


HARCOURT, BRACE anp CO. « New York 17 * Chicago | 


for 
Grades 
7 
8 : | 
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; An Effective English Program 


fundamentals and to aid him in forming excellent traits of clear thinking that enable him to write and 
speak with confidence. 

The ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH—LABORATORY METHOD unfolds to the high school student the 
full possibilities of the grammatical structure of the English language and stimulates him to constant im- 
provement of his own speaking and writing habits. 

The PLAIN ENGLISH EXERCISES for junior high school courses stress the mastery of the fundamen- 
tals along with practical oral and written applications. 

The NEW INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE EXERCISES for the elementary grades provide an indi- 
vidualized program which develops effective language expressions. 1 


Write for Descriptive Price Catalog 


KN The McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Wichita, Kansas Columbus, Ohio 


@ New, 1951 Printing 
@ Many IMPROVED Features 
@ Same LOW Price 


THE 
AMERICAN 
HIGH SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


A carefully prepared abridgment of 
‘THE AMERICAN COLLEGE DICTIONARY, 
edited by Clarence L. Barnhart. 

Contains a unique special section of 
exercises on how to use the dictionary 
more effectively. This helpful material 
will not be found in any other dictionary, 
regardless of price! 

Up-to-date, 1951 printing from all 
new plates on high quality paper—extra- 
strong binding. 

Net School Price $1.50 
Thumb Indexed Edition $2.00 


for teachers 
for students 
for libraries 


A GUIDE TO 
AMERICAN FOLKLORE 
by Levette J. Davidson 


The first complete and authoritative 
study guide. $2.00 


A DICTIONARY OF 
LITERARY TERMS 
by Charles Duffy and Henry Pettit 
Examples of the more common—yet far 
too unfamiliar—terms used in the study 


of literature. $2.00 
(Paper bound: $1.00) , 


@ THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER Press 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 
222 Fourth Avenue New York 3, N.Y. 


University Park, Denver 10, Colorado 
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GRADES 7 through 9 
JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION, Fifth Edition 


Book One, Book Two, Book Three 
TRESSLER AND SHELMADINE . : 


A friendly series with an approach thoroughly modern in 
philosophy, content, techniques, format, and illustrations. A 
minimum of explanations and a maximum of lively, pupil- 
centered activities encourage young people to put their 
language to use and to have fun doing so. TEACHER’S 
MANUAL and PRACTICE BOOKS. 


~ 


GRADES 9 through 12 


ENGLISH IN ACTION, Fifth Edition — 


Course One, Course Two, Course Three, Course Four 
J. C. TRESSLER 


The entire English in Action series is now in its 16th million. 
The Fifth Edition has been perfected by suggestions from 
teachers throughout the country. New activities, exercises, 
writing, format, and cartoons. Also in a two-book edition. 
TEACHER’S MANUALS, ANSWER BOOKS, and PRAC- 
TICE BOOKS. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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